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’ NOTES 


f 

Less happy than his ally, the Tsar, the Emperor of 
China’s endeavours to better the world by proclamation 
have issued in his own undoing. In an evil moment for 
himself, he lent an ear to Kang-Yu-Mei, a reformer from 
Canton, who taught that, given a postal service and a 
monthly statement of account, China would be herself 
again; much as the Tsar lent his ear to the mysterious 
banker who had grown appalled at the cost of war. But, 
whereas the Tsar's rescript was received with a universal 
doffing of hats, the Emperor of China was promptly locked 
up by his stepmother, the Dowager Empress, who now 
teigns in his stead. Kang-Yu-Mei has been sent back 
home, and the next news will be that Li-Hung-Chang is 
again in his old place and at his old games. Small wonder, 
then, that the representatives of Russia, of France, of 
Belgium, of Holland, of Spain, but not of Great Britain, 
took tea the other afternoon with Li, and condoled with 
him on his fall. It all shows how profound a political 
philosopher we have in Mr. Gilbert, and how much may 
be learned about the problems of the Far East at the 
Savoy. 


_ Witx the Dowager Empress and Li-Hung-Chang again 
in power, Russia resumes her ascendency, and Sir Claude 
MacDonald will need all his strength and skill to secure 

€ carrying out of the contract between the Chinese 
Government and the Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank in 
the matter of the Newchang Railway. True the Yamen 
afew days ago ordered the Director of Railways to pro» 


ceed with the contract, but this was before the Dowager- 
Empress’s coup @état; and there need be no surprise if 
that order should now in its turn be cancelled, together 
with the railway concessions to ourselves and the Ameri- 
cans which the Chinese Government was issuing with so 
free a hand during the momentary eclipse of Li. Every- 
thing depends on Lord Salisbury. If he has made up his 
mind as to what he will have and do in China, British 
interests are safe, let Li be up or down. But ‘this is just 
what we are all in the dark about—whether Lord Salisbury 
is still pursuing the policy of the Open Door, or has 
changed it, or evolved from it some other. — 


WE all like Lord Salisbury, and feel proud of him as a 
fine specimen of a great English noble. We like the im- 
perturbable fashion in which he turns a deaf ear to all our 
reproaches and advice, and goes his own way to promote 
the interests of the great Empire whose history and the 
history of his own House are written in the same. book. 
And we like him all the better since persistent rumour will 
have it that, rather than pursue a policy which might 
issue in war, and thus run counter to Royal wishes 
amounting almost to commands, he has been Willing to 
jeopardise his own reputation as.a great statesman, and in 
a degree also the Parliamentary interests of the party. 
Radical as heartily as Unionist will, therefore, hail the 
return of Lord Salisbury to active political life, and rejoice 
that he comes back with a robustness of health such as he 
has not for years enjoyed. 


M. Cason is to succeed Baron de Courcel as French ; 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James. It is from every 
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point of view an excellent appointment, and is as heartily 
approved in France as in England. M. Cambon has been 
well styled the Lord Cromer of Tunis, and as Ambassador 
since 1891 at Constantinople, from which post he comes to 
London, he has shown himself both a strong man and 
sagacious. Our-own Blue-Books bear witness that on the 
Armenian question, and especially with respect to the 
Sultan’s misrule, his views are identical with those held by 
the best men of both parties in this country. Had his 
counsels prevailed, the Sultan’s powers for mischief would 
long since have been curtailed, and there would have been 
no massacre at Candia and no Turkish Pashas to wink at 
it. -M. Cambon is 55 years of age, and until he became a 
diplomatist in 1882 was a lawyer. It is pleasant to know 
that he is rather Anglophile than Anglophobe. 


THERE is only one person still alive, said Tuesday’s 
Times, with reference to the-late Sir George Grey, who has 
been longer and more intimately associated with the 
Colonies, and that person is Her Majesty. The Zimes 
never made a happier point than in thus linking as co- 
workers the Queen and the great man whose death she 
mourns. That the Empire has held together under the 
strains put upon it by the exigencies of Party government 
here at home is due, firstly, to the personal loyalty which 
the Queen has earned and receives from every Briton 
over-sea, and, secondly, to the patriotic wisdom with which 
in great emergencies some half-dozen of our greater pro- 
consuls. have dared to ignore the Parliamentary con- 
venience of the party for the moment in occupation of 
Downing Street. Among these pro-consuls the name of 
Sir George Grey will always rank first. Not the least 
of ‘his distinctions is that by his services to the Colonies 
committed to his care he earned the cordial dislike of 
Mr. Gladstone, Lord Granville, Mr. Cardwell, the Duke of 
Newcastle, and the Earl of Carnarvon. They all sought 
to shoulder him out of public life, and were all in turn com- 
pelled.to solicit his aid. His absence from the Jubilee cele- 
brations.of last year—an absence compelled by weight of 
years—was the one thing lacking ; for among the English- 
speaking communities of the Southern Hemisphere the 
first place in all hearts after the Queen is filled by Sir 
George Grey. It is fitting, therefore, that he should be 
entombed in St. Paul’s Cathedral with a public ceremony. 


Str GEORGE GREY was, as Froude certifies, ‘‘an 
ardent Englishman, proud of his country, and eager to 
sée it continue great and glorious.” But he saw, long 
before others saw, that England could ‘‘ continue great 
and glorious” on the one sole condition that she should 
contrive to maintain the affection and co-operation of the 
Colonies. Race for him was a fundamental fact in politics, 
and in a quick sense of kinship between the several mem- 
bers of the same race he saw a force so strong that it 
would ultimately knit together the British Colonies, the 
United States and the Mother-country into one whole for 
mititual defence and the preservation of the peace of the 
world. For the Parliament of the United Kingdom, except 
for the putposes of local self-government, he had small 
esteern. In his view it was the Crown and the Privy 
Council that gave unity tothe Empire. With all this he 
combinéd-.a Radicalism so thorough that it frightened 


Mr. Gladstone into opposing his entrance into the House. 


of Commons, and_a culture that combined science and 


ldttérs. * And he believed in God with all his heart—much. 
aftér*the fashion of Oliver Cromwell and Charles Gordon. ° 
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THE circumstances under which, on Wednesday, the 


Correctional Tribunal of Paris re-committed Colonel ~ 


Picquart to prison for an indefinite period complete the 
prostitution of the French Law Courts at the bidding of 
the Army. Nothing more deplorable, nothing more shame. 
ful, has occurred since the conviction of Dreyfus himself 
on documents which were concealed from him and from 

his Counsel. Colonel Picquart has not been tried, and is 

not likely to be tried. Like Lemercier-Picard and Henry, | 
he is an inconvenient witness against the foul conspiracy 

into which Judges and Generals have entered for a purpose 

which has yet to be unearthed, and his mouth like theirs 

must be shut. General Zurlinden has at last succeededjn. 
getting him transferred to a military prison, and General 

Zurlinden has only himself and his unscrupulous colleagues 

to thank if we suspect that, if they have their way, Colonel, 
Picquart will never emerge from that prison alive. But 

the worst feature of the situation is that, except MM. 

Zola, Pressensé, and their friends, the French people have 

made themselves party to it all, and seem well content to 

put up with a state of things for the like of which we must 

go back in our own history to the days of the Star 

Chamber. There is plenty of excited chatter about this 

incident and that, but scarce a word about the destruction 

of the foundations of civil liberty by the chiefs of the Army, 

the Judges themselves assisting. 


THE United States Peace Commissioners are by this 
time well on their way to Paris, and another fortnight 
should see the Conference in full swing. The Spanish 
Commissioners are reported to have been instructed to 
insist on the retention of Spain’s full sovereignty over the 
Philippines. Be this as it may, in leaving the question of 
the Philippines an open one in the protocol which will 
constitute the basis of negotiations, the United States 
certainly invited Spain to take up a contentious attitude. 
One must suppose that at the time the protocol was drawn 
up Mr. McKinley was still doubtful of the drift of public 
opinion in the States with respect to the Philippihes. 
Some of the best men of his own party were opposed to 
territorial expansion outside American waters, and although 
to friendly spectators in this country, out of reach of the 
influence of the Monroe tradition, the national movement 
towards annexation appeared not only desirable but in- 
evitable also, it is easy to understand how the President’ 
himself should have been in doubt. Nevertheless, his 
hesitation will entail a lot of discussion and friction in the 
Conference that might easily have been avoided had it 
been set out in the protocol which brought the war to an end 
that from the Philippines as from Cuba and Puerto Rico: 
the sovereignty of Spain must be withdrawn. Withdrawn 
it will be, and the protest of Spain against withdrawal 
will be ineffectual, because she is powerless to enforce it 
vi et armis. 


ApmiraL Nort is doing excellently well in Crete, and. 
one regrets that the entire island is not in his strong hands, 
and his only. The terms of his ultimatum are being: 
carried out without further opposition from the Sultan, 
and the disarmament of the Mohammedans of Candia 1s. 
proceeding so rapidly and quietly that the Russian Admiral ' 
has proposed to extend it to all Cretans, Christians and” 
Mohammedans alike. But peace is insecure, and the’ 
work of the Powers will remain incomplete until Edhem 
Pasha, with every man taking his orders from the Yildiz 
Kiosk, is shipped out of the island: How little they are” 
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to. be trusted is shown by the fact that Edhem Pasha, 
after sending seventy-five men on board the British war- 
ship in compliance with Admiral Noel's demand for the 
surrender of the ringleaders in the recent riots, now 
informs the Admiral that they are all innocent. He had 


sent them on board in fro formd response to what he . 


evidently regarded as a merely pro forma demand. 


PresUMABLY the trial of Dr. Whitmarsh, which has 
resulted in the disagreement of the jury, will be treated 
with the reticence affected by the English people where 
what they specifically term ‘‘immorality”’ is in question. 
Itis hard to see what is gained by this cowardly practice. 
Asa people we are in such matters incapable of seeing 
“things as they are.” In place of open discussion, we 
adopt a policy of secresy, which favours the blackmailer, 
the déclassé medical man, and the people who advertise 
and sell poisons. Perhaps we fear to relax the social 
penalties for ‘‘immorality,” and there is no doubt that 
the fear of these penalties is responsible for many 
deaths. Society must discriminate in such cases, or 
take the choice of having an increasing number of 
imegular unions ; for nature is older than marriage, 
which, like every artificial institution, has to be paid for. 
Marriage is enforced, not by law, but by public opinion. 
Society is able to enforce marriage by withholding its 
recognition from extra-matrimonial unions and by attach- 
ing certain disabilities to those who contract them. 
Hitherto these disabilities have been indiscriminate, almost 
automatic. It is worth while to consider seriously whether 
itis not possible to exercise some degree of discrimina- 
tion. The matter lies in the hands of the serious people 
who virtually form the conscience of the community. If 
they will have the courage to consider the circumstances 
ofeachtase that comes to their knowledge ; if they will 
dare toSet the example of judicious lenience where, as in 
the case of the girl Shoesmith, sentenced at the Old 
Bailey last week, ignorance and infatuation have been 
Victimised| by some vicious scoundrel, much private 
misery will be avoided and a great social institution will be 
strengthened. Government can do little except prevent 
the sale of deadly drugs. It would be well if they did so. 


Mr. Justice DARLING, in summing up the Whitmarsh 
tase, was pleased to make some moral observations about 
the other man whose name has been mentioned in the 
case. Mr. Darling’s remarks have neither essential nor 
accidental value, and they were wléra vires. There is a 
pemicious notion prevalent among the judicature that 
they are ex officio guardians of morality. They are nothing 
of the sort, nor does promotion to the Bench give plenary 
inspiration in ethics. Lawyers are made judges in the 
hope, rather than the belief, that they know law. Their 
*pitions On morals are worth no more than those of any 
other class, and the homilies in which they take delight 
“eso much waste of public time and money. The 
ample of the superior Courts has been followed with 
wyer-like love of precedent. Every County Court Judge 
‘Yours the public with his views on general morality, the 
brisk little Coroners trot out their ethical fads, and even 
the lumbering J.P. thinks he owes it to himself to scatter 
the Platitudes of the dullard to the reverent audiences at 
‘sions. All these gentlemen, who waste their time and 
Ours, May rest assured that the elements of morality are 
* without their aid, and they should remember that 

Snot kind to preach to a helpless congregation. But 
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man being articulate will speak, and man being moral 
will preach, and we have little hope of seeing the injudi- | 
cious homily discontinued unless the papers give up 
reporting it. That would kill it. 


Tue Vaccination Act continues to give us good reading. 
The sport this week has been excellent. So far the 
magistrates have had the best of it; but then they are 
trained intellects, and besides they are in the strongest 
position. Still the conscientious objector (hereinafter re- ~ 
ferred to as the C. O.) is revealing an aptitude for casuistry: - 
foreign to the received ideas on the English mind. The: 
magisterial intellect is still so hard to affect as to raise 
doubts as to its existence. Mr. De Rutzen is the only one 
who does not regard the Act as a personal insult. The 
stern unbending Mr. Plowden treats the C. O. with 
contumely, refers to his (the C. O.’s) depth of ignorance, 
and grants certificates plus gibes. Le Sieur Plowden wants 
mandamusing. Mr. Fordham (the Novice Cadi) says ° 
that giving certificates ‘‘ is a very serious matter, because 
the majority of the people believe, and [in Mr. Fordham’s ° 
opinion] have very good grounds for believing, that vac- 
cination is a preventive;to smallpox.” But what about 
the Houses of Parliament? They have not the pleasure of 
agreeing with Mr. Fordham, and the C.O.s who cameto him 
went empty away. Sir Henry Harben, at Hampstead, pain- 
fully illustrated the divorce between the practical mindand ° 
the theoretical intellect by the remark ‘‘ that he did not see : 
why people should endanger the public health without pay- 
ing for it.” A truly horrible suggestion! A depraved 
millionaire could depopulate his country on this theory. ' 
Mr. Sheil, of Lambeth, sensibly grants certificates to the 
C.O.s who are ready to swear that they believe vaccina- 
tion has a prejudicial effect on the health of the child, and 
a Lambeth Guardian says that C.O.s are ‘‘ doubly dis- 
tilled idiots.” Classes on elementary physiology are 
wanted in Lambeth. Next to the Muzzling Act, this one 
amending vaccination has been.the most valuable piece of 
recent legislation which the psychologist has yet received 
from Parliament. It simply illustrates the waste places of . 
the magisterial mind, honorary as well as stipendiary. 


Stir Wi tiiaAm Harcourt again beats the drum anti- 
ecclesiastic in the Zimes of Thursday. He declares that : 
the Acts of Submission, Supremacy, and Uniformity safe- 
guard the rights of the laity, and that under these Acts, 
especially those of Uniformity, the Bishops have no power : 
to sanction or to permit the use of any additional services 
which do not ‘‘form part of the Bible or Prayer-Book.” 
Has Sir William read the Preface to the Prayer-Book : 
‘‘Concerning the Service of the Church”? The last 
paragraph certainly seems to give a discretion to the 
Bishop of the Diocese, and various rubrics take for granted 
that ‘‘ the Ordinary ”—that is, the Bishop—possesses stich 
a discretion. Whether this: be so or not, would not ° 
the cast-iron vice in which Sir William Harcourt desires 
to fasten the Church of England speedily strangle the new 
life which in late years has so marvellously quickened the 
Establishment? Would it not dam up its natural ways — 
of overflow? Moreover, does not Sir William forget that 
there are a very large number of Ritualistic laity, and that © 
they have ‘rights’ no less than himself and those who 
think with him? _Who are: the members of the guilds, 


. unions, and societies whose offices of devotion form nine- 


tenths of the additional services sought to be sanctioned ? 
Not clergy, we imagine. : - 
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WE spoke last week of the hopeful temperance reform 
experiment now in progress in two Fifeshire villages. 
At one of them, the village of Kelty, a limited liability 
Company formed of householders and members of the 
Parish Council is seeking to take the local public-house in 
hand, and make it a wholesome place of recreation and a 
credit to the community. We are. sorry to learn from 
Scotland that the experiment is meeting with a good deal 
of opposition. Those whom we generally speak of as 
temperance reformers blindly insist upon the impossible— 
4.e. prohibition—and refuse to have anything to do with the 
possible—these schemes of public-house reform. And side 
‘by side with them in opposition are those who have been 
refused licences in Kelty. The coalition is a lamentable 
one, and its result may be to prevent the establishment of 
a public-house which would be something more than a 
degrading drink-shop. The reformed public-house, which 
thas proved so creditable and so profitable to the neighbour- 
ing village of Hill of Beath, was also strenuously opposed 
by the temperance reformers there. Similar opposition 
was offered to the starting of a Workmen’s Club at the 
Edinburgh Waterworks at the Tallain Peeblesshire, a club 
which has proved a great boon to the hundreds of men at 
present employed there, enabling them to gratify their 
reasonable wants while promoting sobriety. Still, those 
who, like the Bishop of Chester, have seen the light 
will persevere, and we believe in the end they must 
prevail. 


But, argue as earnestly and sincerely as we may for a 
teformed public-house, we cannot please the Temperance 
Record, the organ of the National Temperance League. 
‘All this talk about adulteration is just shuffling,” says 
the Record, in comment upon our remarks of last week ; 
beer, it says in effect, is a curse in any case, and you 
cannot traffic with the unclean thing without defilement. 


And the Record quotes Mr. Charles Buxton against us. 


** Possibly,” it says, Mr. Buxton “ knew quite as much 
about public-houses as THE OuTLOok.” We had not the 
advantage of Mr. Buxton’s acquaintance, but we can quite 
believe that he did. And, said Mr. Buxton, ‘the fight 
of the library against the public is but a variation of the 
wat between heaven and hell.” Exactly so; the public- 
‘house of to-day is, at least in large towns, a flaming 
eyesore, a low drink-shop, of a most evil smell. Make 
it a wholesome place of refreshment and recreation, and 
‘you make it an ally of the public library, instead of its 
deadly foe; you make it as great a benefit and con- 
venience to those who, for want of a better term, we call 
the working classes, as his club is to the man of the 
middle and upper classes. The Record and its friends 
have given long years of devoted service to the cause of 
total prohibition—are they satisfied with the result of 
their efforts? Must not even they admit that they have 
to find some other way if they would remove one of the 
great curses of the social life of England, and especially 
Scotland ? 


WE have heard much of the excessive devotion to ath- 
leticism which “like a worm i’ the bud” is supposed to 
feed on the damask cheeks of our public schoolboys 
and’Varsity men. Inanother column a ‘‘High-School Mis- 
tress ” complains that High-School girls in general share 
this excessive devotion to violent exercise. Walking, 
dancing, riding, tennis, she will tolerate, ‘‘but what 
about cricket, hockey, gymnastics on parallel bars, ropes, 
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giant’s-strides, &c.”? she asks. ‘‘ These girls,” con, 
tinues our High-School Mistress, ‘‘ will read the magazines, 
and especially some of the women’s weeklies which are 
largely devoted to sport; but they scorn the idea of 
reading Ruskin, George Eliot, &c.” The &c. is not quite 
clear, but we take it to mean the serious authors whose 
influence is often spoken of as ‘‘ formative.” Personal 
we think that ‘‘ Ruskin, George Eliot, &c.” should be 
reserved for the years of semi-maturity. There is plenty 
of ‘‘ formative” reading done in school-hours, or at least 
there should be; and between a hockey match and the 
giant’s-strides some of our magazines could certainly do 
no harm. Even George Eliot, we believe, first made her 
bow in Blackwood's, and, in these days of serial rights, 
surely some of the best writing finds its way into one or 
another of our monthlies. The girl who is keen on 
athletics is usually fond of Mr. Kipling, and if the man of 
to-day is a hardy creature, what more fitting than that the 
High Schools should provide him with a hardy wife? 


SPEAKING more generally, Ruskin and the critical 
writers suggested are so many stepping-stones on the way 
to consciousness and self-consciousness. Young human 
nature is a pretty good article, and can stand a certain 
amount of leaving alone. Questionings and self-question- 
ings, the introspection that must necessarily follow on all 
such reading, had best be left till a girl’s schooldays are 
over and the age of priggishness is moderately advanced, 
Of the physical and physiological side of the question we 
are not prepared to speak. The medical man has, how- 
ever, up to the present offered no word of warning. Nor 
can we help thinking that both Ruskin and George Eliot 
would far rather have spent their earlier years playing 
cricket in a High-School field than in any such pursuits of 
wisdom as those with which they are generally asstéfated. 

ag 


THE PROBLEM OF CITIZENSHIP 


REDISTRIBUTION is, we are assured, the chief remaining 
Parliamentary work towards which the thoughts of 
Ministers and more ordinary political mortals are now 
beginning to turn. The opportunity is a great one ; for if 
there are two words in the English language which sug- 
gest chaos at this moment, they are the words redistribu- 
tion and registration. The tangled skein of meaningless 
irregularities and provoking hindrances in the exercise of 
the rights of citizenship badly wants unravelling. Will 
the present Ministry make the Session of 1899 or 1900 
memorable by a faithful effort to unravel it? That they 
would like to make some attempt of the kind is admitted 
among those who follow the undercurrents of administra- 
tion. In writing so urgently to the Spectaéor last week on 
the need for redistribution Professor Dicey was, we believe, 
arguing with the convinced and pushing the already half- 
opened door. Equality of treatment between England 
and Ireland, so far as differing conditions will allow, is the 
sound principle in the line of which Mr. Gerald Balfour and 
his colleagues have long been feeling their way, oftentimidly, 
for fear of Ulster extremists, but always with one end ia 
view—equality of treatment. Their Irish Local Govert 
ment measure of last Session was a most sane step 1n 

direction, and we may hope that the day will soon come 
when this step will find its natural sequel in the abolition 
of that relic of the unwholesome past—Dublin Castle as@ 
ruling force in Irish administration. But Ireland, like the 


- rest of us, must accept the Golden Rule. If she wo 
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have equality of treatment, she must herself give equality 
of treatment to her sisters in the Union. 

Let us, however, frankly allow that Professor Dicey 
talks too much as the bitter partisan of the old dead 
Home Rule days. The opprobrious and, for the 
most part, untrue epithet ‘‘Separatists” trips too glibly 
off his tongue; he applies it in too wholesale a way to 
opponents—with many of whom separation is the very 
last and, indeed, impossible thought—to make him accept- 
able as a dispassionate and safe political guide. It is to 
the fortunes of his: own particular political fancy, rather 
than to the cause of justice and equality as between 
the members of the United Kingdom, that he gives a 
first place in his thoughts. But, putting Professor 
Dicey and his expletives on one side, there is irre- 
sistible force in the contention that the vote of a 
citizen of the United Kingdom should not, because he 
happens to reside in Ireland, possess greater electoral 
power than the vote of a citizen of the same kingdom 
who happens to reside in England. Whatever force 
there may have been at the time in Mr. Gladstone’s 
plea for exceptional favours to Ireland, it ho!ds good no 
longer. Long years ago we did treat Ireland badly—very 
badly. We have suffered dearly for our sins, and, in true 
contrition, have made amends by Land Purchase Acts, 
heavily-subsidised .Congested District Boards, and the 
like. That old account may fairly be written off now, 
and make way for the full and frank adoption on both 
sides of the principle of equality of treatment. And 
Ireland may reasonably be called upon to accept a readjust- 
ment, even though it lessen her representation by twenty 
odd members ; and so may Wales with her smaller over- 
representation. Several of our Colonies have shown how 
ascheme of redistribution may be made both arithmetical 
and capable, within reasonable limits, of automatic re- 
adjustment, and it is time to copy the Colonial pattern in 
this respect. 

But Redistribution is by no means the whole of the 
question which, if they be. in earnest, the Ministry must 
face. We are in the midst of that solemn waste of public 
time, money, and patience, the sittings of the Registration 
Courts. The country is flooded with revising barristers 
and other barristers and election agents and their hangers- 
on, all intent upon keeping alive a monstrous organisation 
which both political parties have combined to create, and 
which threatens the very political life of the community. 
A. is a decent citizen whose political badge happens to be 
Radical. ‘‘ Keep him off the register by any quibble and 
at any cost,” cries the Tory agent. B. is an equally decent 
citizen who happens to be classed as a Tory, perhaps 
because he will not avow himself a Radical to the busy- 
bodying canvasser of the local political club. Forthwith 
the Radical agent uses fair means and foul to keep him 
off the register or strike him off if he is on. And so the 
game goes on—a wanton waste of the money both of the 
Public and of the politicians whose privilege it is to stand 
for Parliament. And, for the most part, the purpose of it 
all is, firstly, to keep out of their voting rights those whom 
the State should welcome as active citizens; and, secondly, 
to uselessly fill the money pockets of lawyers and election 
agents and keep alive a kind of electoral Frankenstein of 
4 peculiarly gross kind. A thousand pounds is a small 
sum to be thus wrested from the pockets of the two 
candidates in a medium-sized English constituency. There 
ae 670 members of Parliament ; a little sum in arithmetic 
will show the enormity of the waste every year. ; 
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** Does X. Y. Z. occupy a’bed all to ‘himself, or does 
he share it with U. V. W?”—upon the answer to-that 
question depends the citizénship of both X. Y. Z. and 
U. V. W. under the lodger franchise. ‘‘ Does one chair 
and no table turn a room ‘into an office?”—upon the 
answer to that question hangs the vote of that room’s 
occupant. Now what can it matter whether X. Y. Z. 
does or does not share a bed with U. V. W? What can it 
matter whether an office has or has not a table? What 
can it matter, again, whether a voter has resided in his 
present place of abode six months or twelve? The vitabh 
question is simply this—Is So-and-so a capable citizen, in 
possession of his senses and of his independence ; and we 
would add, as they add in our Colonies, has he enough 
education to read and fill up his voting paper for him- 
self? To ascertain this simple question—Is So-and-so a 
full-grown man to whom the State has a right to look for 
support ?—it needs no elaborate Registration Courts, no 
crowds of wrangling lawyers and a thousand pounds to 
each constituency. What it does need is one State 
official in each constituency, whose business it is to see 
that every man—be he lodger or householder—who is not 
disqualified by idiocy or crime, or the poverty that 
penalises, is on the register and has the right to vote. The 
obvious and most sensible course is to frankly recognise 
the manhood suffrage that we already possess in reality 
and do away with the thousand and one silly restrictions. 
with which its free exercise is now hemmed about. That 
is a reform which should stand side by side with the recog- 
nition of equality of treatment as between England, 
Scotland, Ireland and Wales. 


DRAMATIS PERSON: 
MR. FORBES-ROBERTSON 


JouRNALISTS are only a little less slow to recognise or- 
appreciate the unfamiliar than the public which depends. 
on them, if not for guidance, at all events 
for early information. They have not 
seen that Mr. Forbes-Robertson is a 
personality as well as anactor. Misled by the flamboyant 
personality of Sir Henry Irving, they have expected all 
theatrical personalities to be flamboyant. The demand 
has produced the supply. Theatrical flamboyancies of 
low intensity and fluctuating candle-power have flared 
their course to extinction in quite sufficient numbers in. 
these latter years. It should have been foreseen that 
Amurath to Amurath was not to succeed; that, if a 
personality of one kind had been paramount for a gene- 
ration, the chances were in favour of its being followed by 
something quite distinct. Mr. Forbes-Robertson’s per- 
sonality is classic. It results from a temperament which 
demands form, boundary, and control. So far from im- 
plying coldness or poorness, it was the distant ideal and 
the ultimate achievement of a race immeasurably more 
enthusiastic, more supple-minded than any of the Northern 
peoples. Mr. Forbes-Robertson, the accepted romantic 
actor of our day, aclassic ? Yes, itis so. His romanticism, 
like the glowing core. of a gem, owes its brilliance 
to the shaping as much as to the material. The 
metaphor fits the man tgo. Urbane, unaffected, self- 
possessed, he seems cold in contrast to the effusiveness. 
prevalent in his profession. A few years ago I was 
walking with him in Manchester, which he had not visited 
for some time,’, Suddenly we came upon the theatre. . His 
face is not apt to swift expression, but his look changed, 
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and his voice, which is expressive, was full of regret as 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ The old theatre! It’s twenty years since 
I was first there. Twenty years ago. Ah, that time!” 
He has a singularly sweet smile, a transfiguring. smile ; 
it hovered on his lips, and in a moment he had resumed 
our conversation. The Manchester Theatre had been the 
scene of his youthful aspirations, and on its stage he had 
seen the gods of his idolatry, but he did not flood me with 
reminiscences. 


A French writer has said that the greatest force in the 
world is the ‘‘ patient ambitieux.” The phrase will serve 
my purpose if the ambition be taken as 
referring to eminence in art and not to 
money-making. After making a great 
success as Scarpia in ‘‘ La Tosca,” Mr. 
Forbes-Robertson played for two years or more in the 
comedietta that preceded ‘‘A Pair of Spectacles.” 
Imagine what that meant to a young and popular 
actor who had just made his greatest 
Few actors would have undertaken to do it; fewer 
would have done it. That tenacity and fortitude are 
characteristic of Mr. Forbes-Robertson’s personality. It 
is a complex personality harmonised to a rich simplicity. 
Generally actors succeed by a narrowing concentrative- 
ness ; he has been helped by a happy catholicity. In his 
room—part library, part studio—at his Bloomsbury home 
the signs of his versatility are manifest. The books are 
not exclusively, or indeed to any great extent, of the most 
recent modernity. There are, I should think, few modern 
poets of the second rank of whom he does not know some- 
thing ; every one knows the great poets. He must have 
read all the best novels, and I fear a great many that are 
not the best. And as for art in the British sense, meaning 
pictures and engravings and etchings, he has been brought 
up in it. Society and the formative influence of women 
he has had all his life. He did not come into it from the 
outside, it was not the goal and reward of years of acting, 
he was there from the beginning, and that makes a great 
difference. He is a frank and natural talker en petit comité, 
his humour has a pleasant astringency, and when he talks 
about plays and players he interests and enlightens; 
sometimes he gets enthusiastic, and then he is charming. 


A Personality 
Complex yet 
Simple 


success ! 


He is a manager in spite of himself; he would be 
content to be an actor. I saw him soon after his first 
essay in management was announced, and 
asked him whether he was to be con- 
gratulated. He shrugged his shoulders— 
a favourite and un-English habit he has—and very seriously 
said: ‘‘It’s not my choice; but what can one do? After 
one gets to a certain position there’s nothing else to do. 
I'd be satisfied to act, as you know.” He has never 
sought to be a manager. He has achieved greatness and 
had management thrust upon him. But the glory of 
being a manager does not dazzle him. He would barter 
all the kudos of all the managements to play some Shake- 
spearean parts with a mind free from business cares. Still, 
if he has to manage to act he will be a manager. Sucha 
strange kind of manager; not Olympian and remote, 
not affable like a Miltonic archangel, nor speaking with 
authority as those having a pontificate, but friendly, simple, 
and accessible. No wonder every actor likes to be in his 
company, and being there draws comparisons and states 


contrasts that are infinitely amusing, and never, alas! 
published. 


A Manager 
Despite Himself 
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The acquirement of any art is difficult and slow, ang 
acting is peculiar in that your judges are made your 
victims. How audiences have suffere 
that men might learn to act! In fis 
’prentice days Mr. Forbes-Robertson mug 
have been cause for uneasiness to many worthy men, fe 
was a slow learner. He is not greatly malleable or plastic 
He has had to work much harder than most actors to get 
the best out of himself. Definitions of his incapacity ang 
prophecies of his permanent obscurity were the current 
wit of provincial stock companies until his achievements 
had falsified them. Even now if you see him in the 
wrong part you will understand how these prophecies 
arose. Some actors there are who can act anything; 
they have their excellences, of course ; but let them go on 
the stage, for no matter what part, and they will get some 
thing out of it. It is not so with Mr. Forbes-Robertson, 
His range is not a small one. He plays Hamlet, and 
Joseph Surface, and a part in ‘‘ School,” and that connotes 
a wide area of variation. But his acting power leaves of 
sharply. It ends like a sheer fall of a cliff. Here he can 
act, there he cannot. I do not think he cares to represent 
the British officer ; he would not if he heard that warriors 
Opinion. Probably he has; our officers are brave and 
frank and think no shame of a limited vocabulary. Nor 
do I think that he prides himself on Aubrey Tanqueray, 
Indeed, I have not met an actor who owned up to his 
limitations with a more engaging frankness, or witha 
more delightful exultation in his own audacities. That is 
one of Mr. Robertson’s charms; he has no “thought 
behind,” he has not made a graven image of himself and 
fallen down and worshipped it. A man who can laugh at 
himself is usually sound at heart. 


In ’Prentice 
Days 


“ovr 

I saw him play Macbeth some months ago-exile has 
its compensations—and I was struck by the way the piece 
had been stage-managed. I had noticed 
a distinctive quality in the stage-manage 
ment of ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,” and ia 
“‘ Macbeth” there was the same quality. The origin of 
it is plain to any one who remembers that Mr. Forbes- 
Robertson is a painter, and one who has beén strictly 
trained. The primary stage-management which puts the 
manager and the leading lady in the centre of the stage 
under the limelight, with all the other characters looking 
at them, is rather out of favour, thank heaven! Mr. 
Forbes-Robertson has a definite sense of composition, af 
symmetry and balance. He does not force leading people 
to the front ; he does not compel a soldier’s followers ' 
keep a respectful distance just to throw the leader up 
His Macbeth was a fine conception and rendering. He 
represents Macbeth as a barbarian developing a conscienct 
With his patient, thoughtful, and subtle mind, Mr. 
Forbes-Robertson aims at giving the complexity of nature 
to the characters of the stage. He does not believe 0 the 
one-quality character. We wish him all success @ his 
endeavour ; though, for my part, I doubt if drama, stag* 
audience, or critics are fit for complexity. Mr. Forbes 
Robertson, however, is the first imaginative actor of to 
day; he is an artist of great experience, and can Spe 
with authority ; he touches painting and knows poetry: 
he is better endowed than his fellows ; and, if he — 
to broaden and deepen the psychology of the stag® A 
will probably do it. ‘He has a strong, patient, resolv 
personality which is always at the service of 4 
enthusiasm. 


Our First 
Imaginative Actor 
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THE PROBLEM OF LIFE 


“Mucu darkness still clings to the question of vitalism. 
The elaborate investigations of the past fifty years have 
certainly helped somewhat to pierce the gloom, and despite 
vague uncertainty we are to-day nearer solving this great 
problem than is generally known. The literature of the 
subject exists in an almost inextricable tangle, distributed 
over endless books, pamphlets, and scientific proceedings, 
only, perhaps, to be got together into a rational whole by 
a strong bibliographical effort. Here, to start with, are a 
few definitions of life dug from the dusty accumulation of 
years. Claude Bernard, the celebrated French physiologist, 
wrote ‘‘Za vie, c’est la mort,” a statement beautifully 
‘vague and useless from the chemical standpoint. De 
Blainville and Lafitte agree in defining life as a ‘‘ general 
interval and continuous phenomenon of composition and 
decomposition,” while Spencer speaks of ‘‘The definite 
combination of heterogeneous changes, both simultaneous 
.and successive, in correspondence with external co-exist- 
ences and sequences.” A. R. Wallace, the renowned 
naturalist, postulates a “‘ spiritual influx.” 
Meanwhile chemists are busy taking various organic 
compounds to pieces with the object of rebuilding them 
,again out of their constituent elements, and in this, be it 
noted, never wholly succeeding, but just so far only as to 
encourage further research. Professor Japp devoted his 
address before the chemical section of the British Associa- 
tion this year to the consideration of one step in the 
mysterious chain of events involved in the process of 
fermentation : he dealt with the prospect of being able to 
imitate, by physical means, a certain curious selective 
action, well known to chemists through the far-reaching 
investigations of Pasteur. To put the matter very 
briefly:—A substance is said to be optically active 
when it is capable of rotating the plane of polarised 
light passed through it; this turning effect may be 
either right-handed (¢.e. dextro-rotatory) or left-handed 
{levo-rotatory), depending upon the nature of the 
. material examined. Pasteur had always been interested 
.in the optical activity of bodies, and when Mitscherlich 
stated, in 1844, that the two substances, sodium ammo- 
nium tartrate and sodium ammonium racemate, were 
identical chemically, in crystalline form, in specific gravity, 
and so on, yet the former was dextro-rotatory, while the 
other was optically inactive, there was begun an inquiry 
which has ended in a clearer knowledge as to the struc- 
ture of organic bodies. This apparent anomaly led 
Pasteur to make a careful microscopical examination 
of the salts themselves, when he noticed that the 
hemihedral facets upon the crystals of the optically 
active one were situated to the right, while some of the 
facets upon the crystals of the other were to the right and 
some to the left, the terms right and left being, in this 
case, used to express the fact that one set of crystals was 
in form the mirror image or enantiomorph of the other. 
The next step consisted in separating from the sodium 
ammonium racemate these two sets of crystals and 
making solutions from each. Pasteur examined such 
Solutions with a polarimeter, and found to his delight that 
that which had been made with the right-handed crystals 
was dextro-rotatory, while the other solution was levo- 
fotatory: results clearly pointing to the original optical 
: activity being due to an equal admixture of the two 
crystalline forms. 


It is here that a micro-organism was introduced into - 
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the scene, and the magic began; for in further examining 
the process of fermentation, the action of this same micro- 
organism was found to modify or change the optical 
activity of a suitable solution. As an example, a certain 
solution, which originally was optically inactive, under the 
influence of a ferment became, in the end, levo-rotatory, 
showing that the living organism had displayed a selective 
power, had acted upon the solution in an unsymmetrical 
manner to bring about a state of affairs producible by no 
known symmetrical physical conditions, such as heat or 
oxidation. It has been maintained by Fischer and 
Buchner amongst others that substances identical to those 
produced through this selective action can be prepared, as 
it were, artificially and without the aid of life. But-Pro- 
fessor Japp .protests that a conscious selection is still 
operative in such cases, the conscious selection, in fact, of 
man himself, who by sorting the crystals has made out of 
inorganic and optically inactive substances an optically 

active material, in imitation of a process which takes place 

continuously throughout the animal and vegetable kingdom. 

The element of life is still there, according to Professor 
Japp, and the mystery of it all is as black as ever. 

From such considerations, but briefly outlined here, 
there follows the deduction that ‘‘when life arose, a 
directive force came into play—a force of precisely the 
same character as that which enables the intelligent 
operator, by the exercise of his will, to select one crystal- 
lised enantiomorph and reject its asymmetric opposite.” 
Here is a splendid peg to hang a theological argument 
upon. But we have seen that the minute organism which 
induces fermentation can select also—can, in fact, replace 
the ‘‘intelligent operator” in an amazing manner. It 
would not do to dwell upon the *‘ Will” power of such a 
micro-organism. 

We start with a definite physical entity, a piece of 
matter, something which, however, has within it the 
mysterious force of cohesion always operative ; and that 
body may be changed into a substance having different 
physical properties, the chain of operations being partly 
chemical and, for the want of a better word, say, partly 
vital. The result of it all is eventually a new physical 
entity again, and points to the complete chain of actions 
as being physical. Amongst all the links, except that one 
which we call vital, there is a physical connection and 
similarity ; moreover, the vital link itself is only one of 
the series, and serves to hold the rest together that the 
sequence may be preserved. Such a conception leads out 
into an open field of healthy intellectual questioning. 
Admit a “ spiritual influx,” and you degenerate back into 
the ‘‘ dark ages”! 

We have here to deal with actions which take place 
according to definite physical laws—for a repetition of the 
conditions always reproduces the result. The lower 
order of animal and vegetable structures have been shown 
by Haeckel to be of a ‘‘ mathematically determinable 
fundamental form,” an observation which links the organic 
world to the inorganic, the growth of the one (organisms) 
thus being found to be closely allied to development of the 
other (crystals). Beyond this look in an opposite direc- 
tion, where an organism exists as a maze of complex 
activity, and notice that the fundamental phenomena of 
nutrition are purely physico-chemical processes. The 
moral, then, is not so much in favour of a mystic vital 
force hypothesis, but, wrapped up as is life with physical 
environment, we must look to the physicists of the future 
to explain its many vicissitudes. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


THE DEADLOCK AT THE CAPE 


MR. ROSE-INNES AND THE CABINET—THE 
BOND AND THE SPEAKERSHIP—SHOULD 
SIR GORDON SPRIGG RESIGN? 

(From our Cable Correspondent) 

(By Eastern Telegraph Company) 

Cape Town, September 23. 


Tae deadlock continues. There is much disgust at 
Mr. Rose-Innes’s refusal to join the Cabinet. His reasons 
for refusal were personal—his antipathy to Sir James 
Sivewright and also his inability to accept the Govern- 
ment's fiscal policy. Sir James offered to retire in 
order to save the situation, being anxious shortly to visit 
England ; but Sir Gordon Sprigg vetoed this proposal. 

The vacancies in the Cabinet, therefore, remain, pend- 
ing efforts to attract a Moderate member of the Bond party 
to accept the Speakership. Should current negotiations 
succeed, others are expected to follow, giving the Govern- 
ment a majority of three. This is a sanguine view; but 
many Progressive members favour the resignation of the 
Government, thus compelling the Bond to provide a 
Speaker. 

Sir P. Faure is expected to be elected in Namaqualand, 
and there is a prospect of Mr. Palmer’s election petition 
proving successful. 
will be converted into a majority. 


In that case the Progressive minority 
The leaders of the 
Progressive party are unfavourable to resignation until 
the Bond majority is absolute. 


_ The Cape Situation in Brief 


The three features of the political situation at the Cape 
are that neither party, Bond nor Progressive, has yet an 
assured majority ; that in any case the majority will be 
too narrow to furnish a Speaker without risk; that Sir 
Gordon Sprigg has great difficulty in filling up the 
vacancies made in his Ministry by the defeat of Sir 
Pieter Faure and Dr. Smartt. Mr. Rose-Innes, the 
leader of the little Mugwump cave, has been offered 
a portfolio, and has refused. He doesn’t approve 
of Sir Gordon Sprigg'’s fiscal policy—which would 
be a very good ground of refusal if the burning question 
were a fiscal one instead of Redistribution—and he thinks 
Sir James Sivewright, the ‘strong man” of the Sprigg 
Ministry, too naughty for anything. They were once 
members of the same Cabinet—Mr. Rhodes’s first Cabinet 
—but Sir James put so many strains on Mr. Innes’s con- 
science—and Mr. Innes’s conscience is very large and 
very tender—that the Cabinet burst ; and since then Sir 
James and Mr. Innes have barely bowed to one another. 
The Cape public is now paying the price of these petty 
personalities. 


Dr. Jameson and Mr. Rhodes 


Dr. Jameson is due to arrive to-day from the Cape. 
There is no truth whatever in the rumour which has 
recently been going the round of the Press that he and 
- Mr. Rhodes have quarrelled, and are no longer friends. 
Neither of them is ‘‘ made that way.” 


He has’a poverty - 
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struck imagination who can find no better reason than that 
for Dr. Jameson’s return to England—a common enough 
thing to do, when you come to think of it. a 


Delagoa Bay 


Dr. Leyds has announced that he is about to render 
the Anglo-German enéen/e, in so far at any rate as it core 
cerns the Transvaal, of no effect ; and he has gone to 
Berlin to interview the Emperor for this purpose. France, 
too, or rather the French Transvaal Committee, is bent 
upon excluding Delagoa Bay from the scope of any agree. 
ment into which England and Germany may have entered, 
Taking a hint from Mr. Kruger, the Committee have 
resolved on urging Mr. Delcassé to propose the neutralisa. 
tion of Delagoa Bay under Portuguese sovereignty, and 
under a joint protectorate of England, France, and 
Germany, as the three Powers most interested in the 
mining and commercial development of the Transvaal, 
And with a view, it may be, to worrying England into the 
acceptance of this arrangement, trouble is to be made for 
her in the Upper Nile Valley, and wherever else oppor- 
tunity offers. But in any arrangement or bargain touching 
South Africa the principal voice will be Mr. Chamberlain’s, 
and we may rest assured that, let France worry never so 
vigorously, he will not be party to any sacrifice of 
England’s treaty s/atus at Delagoa Bay. When it ceases 
to be Portuguese it must become British, and, by way of 
bringing this fact home to those who would have it other- 
wise, the British fleet has within the last two years twice 
concentrated in that harbour. 


England's Example in India 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie has been drawing in the North 
American Review a direful picture of England’s. position 
in India. By way of warning his countrymen of the 
United States against the annexation of the Philippines, he 
asks them to consider the inevitable consequences of the 
principles and methods England applies to her , sypject 
races, which are the principles and methods the Ameri- 
cans, as being like-minded with ourselves, would apply to 
the Filippinos. We educate them, using as text-book the 
history of our own people and their long struggle to be 
their own masters. We are careful to initiate them into 
the practice of local self-government and to cultivate a 
liking for it. We train them to the use of our own 
weapons, and hide from them no single secret of the’ arts 
of modern warfare. We throw open to them all save the 
highest offices of State, and thus breed an appetite 
and an aptitude for these ‘‘ highest offices” also. Yet, 
says Mr. Carnegie, ‘‘it is only a matter of time wheo 
India, the so-called gem of the British Crown, is to glitter 
red again.” We donot believe him. In trying to frighten 
the United States out of the Philippines, he has only suc 
ceeded in frightening himself. The relations betweeo 
England and India have changed from generation to 
generation, and will continue to change; and the change 
will be in the direction of a larger, and yet larger, measure 
of self-government. Time was when we held India by 
the sword, and the sword only; but, thanks to the benefi- 
cent measures which, according to Mr. Carnegie, are to 
have so bloody an issue, the British Raj is now broad: 
based upon the people’s will, and England rules India 
increasingly through India. Consider the following 
facts. There are at the present moment in British 
India no less than 733 municipal bodies admims 
tering the local affairs of over thirteen millions of urbaa 
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population. These municipal bodies comprise between 


- them nearly 10,000 members, of whom more than half 


are freely elected by the people from their own ranks. 
The minority consists of Government officials and of 
natives of standing nominated by the Government. In 
addition there are in active operation over 1,000 ‘‘ district 
and local boards,” to which are entrusted the local affairs 
of 190 millions of people, and these also consist in varying 
proportions of elected and nominated members. These 
organisations, urban and rural alike, but especially the 
latter, are, in the mind of the Government of India, dis- 
tinctly educational in purpose. They are carefully watched 
by the central authorities, and their powers are extended 
from time to time as, under their influence, the aptitude 
of the people to administer their local affairs increases. 
The final test and reward of aptitude is the power of 
taxation. In this respect the larger municipalities are fully 
enfranchised, and between them raised last year in local 
rates for local purposes more than go millions of rupees. 
All this is a preparation and a training for something larger 
than municipal representation; and in view of it Mr. 
Carnegie’s prophecy that India, the gem of the British 
Crown, “‘ is to glitter red again ” loses its power to alarm. 


THE NEGOTIATIONS AT QUEBEC 


PROTECTIONIST OBSTRUCTIVES—THE 
PROSPECTS OF A TREATY 
(From our Cable Correspondent) 
(By Commercial Cable Company) 
Ottawa, Sept. 23. 

Tue selfishness of the protected interests on both sides of 
the boundary line in Canada and the United States is 
making more difficult and may render abortive the effort 
of the Joint High Commission to agree upon terms of 
even a moderate reciprocity treaty. The Commissioners 
are daily besieged at Quebec with deputations representing 
trades in which an interchange might be profitable. They 
protest against concessions which might interfere with 


_their protected privileges. Despite all obstructive in- 
fluences, the British Commissioners do not despair of 


negotiating a trade arrangement, though it is certain it 
will be much more limited in scope than they anticipated 
atitthe outset. 

“Failure in this part of the Commission’s task, though 
tegretable, will not, however, mean failure of the Con- 
ference; for the preliminary interchange of opinions has 
disclosed an anxiety on both sides to settle other long- 
standing causes of dispute which have threatened the 
friendly relations of the, two countries and disturbed Anglo- 
Saxon harmony. 


Our Little Wars 


Sudan.— No news, except of returning troops and the 
tavages of typhoid fever. When the Sirdar left Khartum 
for Fashoda a fortnight ago he locked the door behind 
him, and England and France alike must be content to 
fill the time with guessing until he himself returns to tell 
the story of what he found at Fashoda. It still remains 
as likely as not that the white men there who fired on the 
Khalifa’s gunboat are Belgians. Colonel Rhodes, who 
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knows the country, is confident that they are not Marchand 
and his force. . The Khalifa is still at large, and the news 
has yet to come that Colonel Parsons from Kassala has 
settled account with the 3,000 Dervishes who, under the 
Khalifa’s cousin, are ravaging the country ‘around 
Gedaref. 

Uganda Protectorate.—Fighting is at an end here, and 
we have at last the official report on the causes and results 
of the campaign. It began in September last in the 
mutiny of the Sudanese contingent and the murder of 
Major Thurston and Messrs. Wilson and Scott by their 
own men, and delayed Major Macdonald’s expedition to 
the Upper Nile Valley until June of this year—a delay but 
for which Major Macdonald would by this time have 
reached Khartum vd Fashoda, thereby preventing even 
the possibility of French intrusion at that point. As to 
the causes of the mutiny, it is satisfactory to have Com- 
missioner Berkeley’s official assurance that there is abso- 
lutely no foundation for the malicious rumours which were 
at one time circulating to the discredit of Major Mac- 
donald and his staff. On the contrary, they main- 
tained, in facing the mutiny, and against heavy odds, 
‘‘the best traditions of their countrymen.” This, at 
any rate, is the conclusion to which Lord Salisbury has 
been led by a review of all the circumstances, and he 
recorded that conclusion in the words here quoted in a 
despatch, dated August 10, to Her Majesty’s Com- 
missioner in Uganda. 

West Africa.—Sundry punitive expeditions have been 
undertaken during the last month, news of which is just 
coming to hand, but none of them amount to ‘‘little 
wars”; they are merely affairs of police. Military 
preparations are, however, in progress in the Niger terri- 
tories which seem to point to larger operations in the near 
future. 


WHO BLOCKS THE PACIFIC CABLE, 
AND WHY? 


Mr. CHARLES BRIGHT, F.R.S.E., answers this question in the 
Fortnightly Review. Conference after conference has favoured 
an All-British cable across the Pacific. Thanks to the energy of 
Sir Sandford Fleming and Canadian statesmen, all physical 
obstacles are now proved to be easily surmountable. Even the 
Colonial Office Conference of 1896, after carefully examining ex- 
perts during a six months’ session, adopted “a report on the whole 
in favour of.the All-British Pacific line.” Yet no steps towards 
realisation have yet been taken—and why? “The answer,” says 
Mr. Bright, “is because the Admiralty reported against it, thus 
affording the Treasury a loophole. The Admiralty appear to have 
taken this step in view of the tempting bait offered them at that 
moment by the allied Telegraph Companies (opposed to the Pacific 
scheme) of connecting up two important naval stations, in the 
course of ariother’proposed ‘All-British’ line. Having in mind the 
improbability of the Treasury taking up both schemes, the Admiralty 
was of opinion—perhaps, naturally, from their immediate point of 
view—that .the preference should be given to the route vid 
Gibraltar, Ascension, and St. Helena.” How the Admiralty can 
defend strategically a cabie which runs right into the midst 
of our enemies’ seas as this Gibraltar-St. Helena line must 
do, we fail to understand. It would be difficult to ‘con- 
ceive a line which more completely came within the assertion 
Lord Wolseley once made in: reference to the Mediter- 
ranean and Red Sea cables, that “to depend on lines so placed is 
not orily unwise but suicidal.” They would be cut by the foreigner 
at the very outset of war. And then? The All-British Pacific 
cable is free from nearly all such risks. It would be in deep 
water, in the open broad ocean, far away from other European 
Powers,.and would have but few ends, all of which could be kept 
strictly under British surveillance, 
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THE HIGH-SCHOOL AMAZON 
By A HIGH-SCHOOL MISTRESS 


Tus week thousands of girls and boys will be returning 
to their studies at the various schools throughout the 
country. The High Schools for girls, which serve as a 
standard for the other schools, have all reopened their 
doors after a holiday of over seven weeks. They are 
educating thousands of our middle-class girls; they are 
increasing and developing everywhere. Is the education 
given there satisfactory and suitable ? 

The High Schools for girls, started now over twenty 
years ago, supplied at the time a real national want. 
Education—for girls we mean—was at a very low ebb; 
the child of rich parents went to a highly select and very 
expensive boarding school, where she learnt a smattering 
of what used to be called ‘‘ polite knowledge” ; the child 
of the middle class either had a very inferior governess at 
home or was sent to an equally inferior boarding school. 
There was no system, no method, no knowledge of child- 
nature displayed in such an education. Then arose a 
body of energetic, clever women who desired to reform 
this state of things, and to give girls the advantages 
enjoyed by their brothers. They wanted to do away with 
a ‘‘smattering ” of everything, and teach thoroughly, and 
according to the principles of psychology. And so the 
High Schools were started, where girls should he syste- 
matically taught by teachers specially prepared for their 
work. Teaching was no longer to be the last resource of 
the broken-down but eminently respectable gentlewoma.. 
It was to be placed in the hands of women who would 
regard their work as a profession ; as one, too, demanding 
all their talents and energies. The reign of the specialist 
had come, and truly good service has she done. In spite 
of all that may be said to the contrary, | verily do believe 
that girls of to-day receive a far more thorough education 
than those of thirty or forty years ago. 

But the High Schools which were started to develop 
the mind seem to me now to be assuming new duties 
which cannot but be looked upon with a certain feeling cf 
distrust aud fear by all those who really care for educa- 
tion. They are approximating their curriculum, their 
ideals, their sports more and more to those of boys’ 
schools. What is suitable, they seem to argue, for 
boys must surely be suitable for girls; and as from 
time immemorial sport and athletics have occupied a large 
share of a boy’s time at school, so to-day athietics 
are beginning to absorb more and more of our girls’ time 
and energy. Before athleticism becomes rampant in girls’ 
schools as well as in boys’, it would be well to consider 
what exactly is its value. 

All would agree, I imagine, that a certain amount of 
outdoor exercise is good for girls, but many would doubt 
whether girls require as much and as violent a form of 
exercise as their brothers. Walking, dancing, riding, 
tennis, have always been considered eminently suitable for 
girls; but what about cricket, hockey, gymnastics on 
parallel bars, ropes, giant’s-strides, &c. ? Walk into one 
of our London High Schools and you will find that the 
girls are doing all these. Many of them give up three and 
four afternoons a week to these sports, besides attending 
matches all over the place, generally on their bicycles. 
‘* Athletics ” is becoming the absorbing topic of conversa- 
tion among schoolgirls, and in a school with which I am 
acquainted the girls devote the greater part of their time, 
aod almost the whole of their energy, to the subject of 
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hockey—a violent game, which appears to me quite un. 
suited for girls, except those of the toughest physique. 

This absorbing interest in sport seems to me to present 
a twofold danger. First, I cannot help thinking violent 
exercise of any sort is very harmful to girls between 
twelve and twenty, just when they are emerging from 
childhood to womanhood. Hockey is violent, cricket is 
violent, whatever the champions of these sports may say, 
and I have again and again seen girls returning utterly 
exhausted after a couple of hours at either of these sports, 
Boys and girls are utterly different, and what is health to 
the boy is often harm to the girl. 

And not only does a girl’s physique suffer from this 
violent exercise, but her manners and her mind suffer too, 
In all these violent games there must, perforce, be much 
pushing and hustling, and that grace, which most of us 
like to associate with womanhood, will be apt to vanish 
from the generations to come. If, of course, it were a 
case of sacrificing grace to health, it might be worth while 
to sacrifice the former, but I contend it is not. We do 
not improve our girls’ health by these sports ; we do spoit 
much that gives womanhood its charm and attraction. 
We want written over the doors of all our High Schools 
‘* Manners maketh the (wo)man,” for to-day manners are 
sadly to lack. 

I am sure that this excessive athleticism injures the 
mind and hinders its right development. If the girl's 
thoughts are so absorbed in cricket and hockey, can she 
be expected to care for her literature, her history, her 
languages? Iam constantly astonished to find how little 


real work our elder girls are doing, except those who- 


are going to earn their living. They do just what is set; 
but the idea of reading for themselves is abhorrent to 
them. They will read the magazines, and especially some 
of the women’s weeklies which are largely devoted to 
sport; but they scorn the idea of reading Ruskin, George 
Eliot, &c. A little while ago I tried to arrange for a 
reading class among girls of from fifteen to seventeen, 
but the scheme fell through because the majority of the 
girls went to hockey three times a week, and therefore 
could not find time to do any private reading. ‘‘ A healthy 
mind in a healthy body ” is all very well ; but what about 
a healthy body and a vacant mind? Our education is, 
indeed, becoming materialistic if we place as our sole aim 
the production of a healthy body, and nothing else. Shades 
of Froebel and Pestalozzi, most spiritual and idealistic of 
all educators, where are you, to teach us that man is 
more than a physical structure, as some of our would-be 
scientists want us to believe, and ‘‘ cannot live by bread 
alone” ! 


THE THORNS OF THE ROSE 
OF HEAVEN 


ONCE upon a time, in a certain. Scottish town, there lived a man 
named Peter Potts and his son John. But the father was @ 
publican and kept a whisky shop, which is a recruiting ground 
for the soldiers of the Devil, and the son was a captain in the 
Salvation Army, which is a recruiting ground for the soldiers of 
God. The one resounded with songs and shouts of ribaldry—the 
other echoed with the shouts. and. songs of salvation, with the 
tinkling of tambourines, the shrill, voices of women, the blare of 
trumpets, and the rolling of drums. ; 

The father cursed his son—the son prayed for his father. 
“Verily I say unto you, I am not come on earth with peace, but @ 
sword.” 

This Scottish town was famous for its high rate of mortality 
and its low rate of morality, its.drunkenness and its crime, and 
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the large papermill which growled all day long over its work down 
peside the black ribbon of a river. This mill swallowed at six 
o'clock every morning all the young womanhood of the High 
Street, which is the lowest slum in Marketown, and vomited them 
forth at six o’clock at night—a motley crew of the Devil’s amazons, 
marching in long rows linked with bare arms, with flashing, bold 
black eyes, and tossing black curls, and bawling black oaths— 
silly, buzzing flies, ripe for the human spiders. wes 

Here John Potts worked for his living—all day long toiled in 
the hot, clanging uproar, listening to the loud, monotonous babble 
of the machinery, and its suckings, and its sighings, and its 
sobbings, and its shrieks; all day long seized the long, clean 
paper which curled out of the machine like an endless white 
tongue—darting to and fro, a thin, white- faced figure, without a 
thought of the big drum and his evening’s discourse ; and the wild 
mill girls tossed their curls and shot bright arrows at him with 
their eyes, for he was a nice-looking fellow, though he “were a 
duned Salvationer.” 

So, throughout the day, he worked for the body—in the evening 
he worked for the soul. 

Inthe evening the millworker was forgotten when he put on 
the armour of God in the shape of a crimson jersey, and a helmet 
inthe shape ofa red cap. Every evening at nine o’clock he sallied 



















































looking like a red and blue bathing costume rising and falling in 
the black sea of people. He beat the drum, the corps burst into 
ahymn, the red banner swayed like a signal of distress. He 
plunged down the black throat of the High Street, and vanished 
with a stifed shriek. Every evening, at ten o'clock, the High 
Street vomited him forth like a modern Jonah—the angry drum 
sill beating as though it had never left off for a moment—torn 
and bedraggled, to be sure, for the dirty mouth had sharp teeth, 
bot once a month—Glory be to God!—dragging behind him a 
shame-faced prisoner with a fiery countenance. 

“A brand, my comrades,” quoth Captain Potts, “ plucked from 
the burning,” and he thought of his father still in the fire. 

He lived in a little attic at the summit of a drunken block of 
buildings. There was a bed, a chair, and a table on which was 
placed two religious books from the Free Library. Often in the 
silence of the night he would open the window and survey the city 
lying at his feet. He would gaze at the heavens, at the blue jewel- 
decked roof of the world, at the gauzy clouds wrapping up the 
moon like an evening gown. He would watch the stabbing church 
spires and ‘listen to the city moaning like a woman in pain, and 
often at that sound, a hidden spring in his nature was touched, and 
he would stretch out his arms over the city like a mother over her 
suffering babe, his face white, and his big black eyes full of a 
religious écstasy—standing like a marble statue of entreaty, 
ilumined’by the moon. 




































Peter Potts was a diver in the sea of Life. He lived in the 
vety vortesof the dirty market-town whirlpool, struggling in its 
vhisky-poisoned waters, whirling round and round and sinking 
lower and lower. 

He kept a whisky-shop at the foot of the High Street, in the 
very centre of the Salvationists’ battle-ground, and Captain Potts, 
beating the drum and shouting his hymn of battle, could hear the 
tar of drunken laughter bursting from the “ Merry Heart” of the 
sit'shop. And he would bite his lips, and beat the drum to drown 
lhesound. He was fighting the enemies of God, and his father 
Was supplying them with ammunition. 

While the proprietor of the “Merry Heart,” dealing out the 

tand accompanying his customers along a drunken ballad, 
Would suddenly hear above the chorus the shrill battle-song 
of the Salvation Army Corps, the brazen voice of a trumpet, the 
lnkling of childish tambourines, and the rolling of drums, and, 
filing from the very height of the ballad to the depth of silence, 

Would draw the beer with a shaking hand, as though stunned, 
and watch, with watery eyes, the tankards foaming at the mouth 

¢ a lot of devils. 

He was a tall, thin man about sixty years old. Sixty steps up 
ladder of time, and he was getting bent. We climb that 
der like bricklayers, bearing our years on our back. Young 
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and straight at the starting, but gradually bending bereath the 
increasing load. 

He had thin, grey hair ; thin, greyish whiskers hang from each 
of his cheeks like the roots of his brain. His nose was flaming red, 
and it might have been the flower—watered carefully every morn- 
ing with whisky. 

He knew very few people when he was sober, and so never 
wanted for friends. 

So the owner of the “Merry Heart” staggered al) day long 
behind the long counter with its burnished tankards ind its 
shining brass fittings, and its ornamentation of beery halos ; all 
day long the counter was framed with the nightmares of Humanity 
haunting broad day ; all day long the joking barmen handed over 
to cursing men, and women with children in their arms, and 
children themselves—God help us !—the liquid ammunition of the 
Devil. 

He lived in a house in Candlemaker Row with no companion but 
his conscience, and the two were always quarrelling. Peter Potts 
had no peace till he had drowned it in rum. He murdered his 
conscience every night. 

Until, three months later, when the inevitable crash came, 
when the “ Merry Heart” was broken, when he watched his money 
melt into thin air and his friends vanish in the same ghostly 
fashion ; when he looked in the mirror of soberness and saw him- 
self, and remembered his son who did not call him father—then 
conscience had a grim revenge. 

Three days he knocked at the door of Death, and on the fourth 
he picked the lock with a pistol-shot—broke into the forbidder 
door and stood in an instant before the Great Judge. 


And that evening Captain Potts, cap in hand, led the assault: 
once more on the stronghold of Satan. 

“ My friends, whither are ye travelling—up or down? Up the 
narrow road or down the wide road that leadeth to destruction— 
that leadeth to destruction? Return the Devil his bribes. Throw 
the whisky he gives you in his face. Turn your back on the 
darkness and face the light—and face the light.” 

He swung his cap over his head and his eyes flashed as he 
raked the yelling crowd with a volley of wordy shells. 

“ You are plunging into everlasting darkness,” he blazed. “Go 
your way, and where does it lead you? Tothe red gate of Suicide. 
Woe to him who enters there! Woe to him who flings off with 
crimson hands the garments of flesh and blood and plunges, like a 
naked bather, into the eternal sea— without the lifebelt of salva- 
tion—the lifebelt of salvation——” 

The crowd broke with a hushed murmur. Four men appeared, 
carrying a shutter, and something on it, covered with a jacket. 
The blood dripped from the dangling sleeves like red rubies— 
drip—drip—drip. The men walked with slow, solemn steps. 

The eyes of Captain Potts, S.A., flashed. God had sent him 
this as a terrible illustration. 

“Stand!” he cried. The men stood. The blood plashed a 
red heart on the kerb. Captain Potts lifted the jacket—a white, 
drawn face, blood-splashed—clenched fists—glassy eyes, staring at 
Death—at him. 

A terrible cry burst from his heart. 
drum beat like a funeral march. 

They replaced the jacket and walked away—drip, drip, drip. 

A little white dog snuffed at the red roses. 


He stood stricken. The 


All this took place three years ago, but John Potts has climbed 
no higher the upward path. His father’s dead body is stretched 
at his feet, and he cannot step over it. But still he is Captain 
John Potts, S.A., and beats the big drum ; still every evening 
shoots like a blue and crimson arrow the dirty heart of Marketown ; 
still, cap in hand and eyes no longer flashing, bawls the road to 
wandered pilgrims; but he himself is no longer a traveller— 
nothing but a flesh and blood signpost standing by the way. 

WILLIAM SHIRLAW, JNR. 
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THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 


MACBETH 


Tur late Ford Madox Brown would have felt well at 
home had fortune granted him such spectacle as the one 
now nightly enacted at the Lyceum. As I watched the 
unrolling of Shakespeare’s tragedy I gradually became 
aware of other familiars, knew for certain that the figures 
before me had counterparts, less splendid perhaps ; yet on 
many a piece by the artist named I had met men and 
women from out this same energetic country. The 
colours, the true costume, the realistic atmosphere, such 
bearded and uncompromising figures as those before me 
seemed to have stepped straight out of the paintings of 
Ford Madox Brown, and their heartiness of motion 
secured the resemblance. I was glad, for no painter of 
Shakespearean scene has ever painted truer, nor as true, 
as Ford Madox Brown. 

Interpretation stands well before the weights and 
measures of criticism, therefore let us try to fix upon our 
Macbeth before questioning him. In Mr. Robertson’s 
hands he is never barbarous, always noble, kinsman to a 
King ; a soldier of genius striving with Fate and knowing 
at last the all-power of his antagonist. Mr. Robertson 
gives us a rounded and consistent whole, a man always 
the same man; he distributes his forces evenly, aiming 
rather at a convincing portrait than a sensational one, a 
steady and swelling volume of tragic intensity rather than 
a medley of lightning and monotone. Shakespeare has 
laden this figure with some of his own hesitation, has 
given him depth as well as sinew, a taint of genius without 
which no tragedy had been enacted. The poet is in the 
man, crude, inarticulate, making the warrior great, his 
sin hopeless, his battle with Destiny a royal fight. Such 
are the elements of which Mr. Robertson’s Macbeth is 
compounded. The woman, his wife, turns thought to 
action—such her part in the play. Mr. Robertson's will 
be known as the quiet Macbeth. 

Doubtless he could have thrilled us with cataclysmal 
moments had he so desired, have bartered away the fine 
symmetry and natural truth of his performance for effects 
more thrilling and grandiose; but instead he was artist, 
and scene prospered from scene, inter-related, the values 
intact, no leakage by the way. The great moments were 
great without preponderance—the challenge at the banquet, 
the fevered interval before battle, and the final exchanges 
with Macduff, rang true and heartfelt. The sickening 
repugnance and mental and bodily coma preceding and 
following the murder were finely and convincingly ren- 
dered. No Macbeth could have been more human than 
this one. 

Mrs. Patrick Campbell has not the blood for such a réle 
as Lady Macbeth. She tried hard and earnestly ; all that 
art could give she gave, but the result was sterile, unin- 
spired. The part is acommanding one, requires stature, the 
energy of instinct—Lady Macbeths are born, not made; 
and here we had a woman too modern, self-conscious, 
lacking the vulpine, exposing no momentary weakness, 
no waves of overwhelming, goading resolution. The 
part hung loose about the actress; she struggled bravely 
enough, but the folds were too many and too heavy. In 
the opening scenes the effort was hard and sustained, the 
acting was almost impersonal; but later came futility, 
and the part was merely read. As Queen Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell was less than royal; as sleep-walker she was 
but a decorative figure in a William Morris world. 
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Next to Mr Forbes-Robertson’s Macbeth, I recay 
most pleasurably the Macduff of Mr. Robert Taber, a solig 
performance that stands prominent and complete ang 
individual in the night’s entertainment. Mr. Taber has 
opportunity, the part is a grateful one, and he has mage 
of it all that the sternest critic could wish for. Macduf, 
the rugged, elemental soldier, is rendered in all his map. 
hood, loses no whit in Mr. Taber's hands—surely ay 
achievement this when your dramatist is Will Shake. 
speare. The Banquo of Mr. Bernard Gould is a sincerg 
and painstaking essay worthy of the house and the 
prominence given to the performer. Space forbids detail, 
or I could enlarge upon the Malcolm of Mr. Martin 
Harvey, a promising young actor who here would be the 
better for a more robust method. The Witches were 
excellent, as were the many who assisted in completing 
the cast. Scenery and costumes are painted and designed 
with a thoroughgoing fidelity that makes a separate 
pleasure of the mere spectacle. 

Looking from afar upon the tragedy itself, the philo- 
sopher may find a supreme satisfaction in its greatness, 
The life, the movement, the to-and-fro of it made drama, 
held the eye, satisfied primitive sense, primitive emotion; 
yet under this outward play was inner calm. Above the 
noise and the fury, the blood and the gashings, above this 
outer shape of stage-bound tragedy stood the poet. 
Nature following the inevitable with lidless eyes, calm 
amidst storm, tremulous patterings of human feet, the 
visible drama of her tempests, might fashion some such 
play as this ‘‘ Macbeth ”—a thing of sounds and passions, 
these furious yet subordinate. And it was in his recog- 
nition of such greater laws, in his placing of the philosophic 
over mere brute movement, that Mr. Forbes-Robertson 
showed his understanding. Robuster Macbeths we have 
had, but none so anchored to the play, more responsive 
and quick to catch the life-breath from out the written 
word. A. K. 


THE GREAT RUBY—THE ROYAL STAR—THE 
TOPSY-TURVY HOTEL 


Just as all men are either Aristotelians or Platonists, and 
all Cretans liars (see Reuter fassim), so do we incline to 
the Adelphi or the Drury Lane form of melodrama. The 
idealist goes to Messrs. Gatti’s establishment, the realist 


to our National Theatre. At the one house there is a pre 
dominant rurality, at the other it is the life of the town 
that wins the suffrages of the discerning. Messrs Raleigh 
and Hamilton, the authors of ‘The Great Ruby,” have, 
on the whole, done their work skilfully, and though on the 
first performance they and the machinists were at variance, 
they have now settled their differences and the play is a0 
hour shorter. 

The story of ‘‘ The Great Ruby ” shows how a gang of 
international swindlers. steal a famous ruby, how they tty 
to get it conveyed abroad, and how they are ultimately 
frustrated by the erring but repentant Indian hero who has 
fallen a victim to the fascinations of the lady villain. It's 
perhaps not necessary to say that in the course of the 
play the English hero is ‘‘ wrongfully ” suspected. 4% 
swindlers get the ruby by the’ daring plan of personating 
detectives and arresting one of their own accomplices; but 
the audacity of the authors in allowing the sham 
detectives to drive off without any one from the 
jeweller’s shop is still more striking. The standards 
of drama and fiction’ are, indeed, different. The merest 
novice in detective fiction would not venture to put § 
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an incident in his first story. All Drury Lane dramas 
depend on a sensational scene, which in the present in- 
stance is got from a fight in a balloon. It is extremely 
well done ; it thrills the average man, which is ourselves, 
and it will make the fortune of the piece. Mrs. John 
Wood is, I believe, the only broad-comedy actress we 
have, and she plays with all her customary vigour. Mrs. 
Cecil Raleigh sees that the lady villains of melodrama are 
abstract personages, not amenable to the laws of mere 
human nature; so she transcends experience, and gives 
ys something beyond the criticism of pure reason, cer- 
tainly, but still something that interests and captivates. 
Mr. Robert Loraine and Mr. Dawson Milward, respectively 
the Indian and the English hero, are both excellent. Mr. 
Arthur Collins has no rival in the stage-management of 
this kind of play, and has maintained his own standard in 
“The Great Ruby.” He might, however, make the 
thing complete by making the people in Bond Street at 
the height of the season less like those in Fleet Street 
during the dinner-hour all the year round. 

The ‘‘Royal Star,” a comic opera by M. Ordonneau 
and Mr. Francis Richardson, need not detain us or any 
one else (including the members of the company) very 
long. It interests chiefly by showing that ‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby” is well enough known in France to be the 
source of comic opera plots. It is of course the Crummles 
episode that is used, and not used skilfully. Is Dickens, 
who has been so long the mainstay of the ‘‘ dramatic” 
author, now to be butchered to make a comic libretto? It 
looks like it. The music of Mr. Justin Clerice is some- 
thing quite distinct from the kind of thing usually found 
in operatised farce. The voice and singing of Miss Gastelle 
will be valuable in the next piece, and though Mr. Willie 
Edouin is artistically humorous as the theatrical manager, 
he is not funny enough to save the ‘‘ Royal Star.” 

Iam glad to say that M. Ordonneau’s other operetta, 
“The Topsy-Turvy Hotel,” which has been adapted by 
Mr. Sturgess, is, as they say in his country, quite another 
pair of sleeves. It is a piece of wild, extravagant, 
rollicking fun, a bit noisy, perhaps, and rather riotous, 
but really humorous and fantastic. It is by far the funniest 
and best acted of the ten musical pieces now being played 
in London. M. Maurice Farkoa acts as gracefully as he 
sings, Mr. Dagnall is admirable as the rheumatic snob, 
Mr. Le Hay is delicious as the comedian, and Mr. Nainby’s 
Count is a triumph of observation. Miss Violet Lloyd is 
pretty and clever, and Miss Collingbourne’s singing is 
worth listening to. Altogether a piece to see. 

C. G. C. 


JAMIE THE STALKER 


He was a man of no great stature, dressed in dull grey- 
green, weather-beaten coat and strap knickerbockers ; he 
Wore dark stockings and sturdy, hob-nailed shoes ; his 
face was half-hidden in a luxuriant black beard, that 
lightened to red-brown moustaches : he held his cap in 
his hand, and hung his head, and looked out on the world 
from under his shaggy brows with the saddest, keenest 
grey eyes that I ever saw. 

He was interviewing mine host preparatory to a day 
on the forest. The wind, it seemed, was a good wind: 

ts had been feeding in all night, and one particular 
herd Jamie had spied that morning, and there were good 
heads init. “I think ye'll get a shot to-day,” he said in 
Alow, deep, diffident voice, with a nervous clutch at his 
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cap and a lower droop of his head. Mine host questioned 
him further : there was a difficulty with the Lyman sight 
of his second rifle, and Jamie had his doubts about the 
whole business ; V-sights had been good enough for him 
these twenty years. But there cropped up in their talk 
some allusion to a bygone joke of the forest (I was watch- 
ing the sad eyes and the set of the thick hair), and Jamie 
laughed. He threw back his head, his brows lifted, his 
eyes puckered, and he laughed a deep-found chuckle, the 
mirthfullest, most whole-hearted laugh surely that ever 
man heard. It was a revelation—to me, of course, un- 
expected ; but on mine host’s kindly face there lit up a 
mirrored glow of it, and before the smile died away on the 
stalker’s rough-hewn profile, I felt that I had seen a sight 
worth a tramp of many days. The man’s face in repose 
was dour, keen, leonine : when he smiled it was absolutely 
beautiful. 

Well I remember my first day with Jamie. His lithe, 
springy gait; his steady, tireless swing over the heather ; 
the sudden halt, and out with his glass—you focussed 
your own panting—and he was off again, walking (you 
might say) before getting on his feet. And then the stalk 
itself: a ring of two miles at as brisk a pace as any 
Southerner would care for (and he with a rifle over his 
shoulder), a hundred yards bending double under a peat- 
hag, and to remember your head’s not always the highest 
part of you; and then the scrawl down the burn. A leg 
and a hand quite enough for Jamie, the other leg a walking- 
stick maybe, and the hand a balancing-pole ; but yourself, 
you prayed for a third hand and a padded hip; there were 
stones to move, besides, in case of a clatter, and there 
were others immovable, and for that reason of consequence. 
But in full sight of the nerd! That was Jamie’s delight. 
Sixty yards, and a hind with her head up any minute, and 
you stiff as Jamie, a lay-figure in homespun; her head’s 
down, and on you go. It was a brave business. 

He is a well-read man, is Jamie, and can quote you 
Burns and Scott and Shakespeare, to shame you, if need 
be. And he writes a quaint pointed hand, with queer 
plain figures for the weight of your beast, and a double 
line under the word “ Royal.” A_ bottle for Jamie! 
Whisky? Why, yes; he'll take it with the best of you, 
and small blame to him. And can swear too, though 
never at aught but the weather, so far as I have heard 
him. But his smile and his ‘‘ Mair bluid to ye,” cap in 
hand! It was worth more than the stalk and the shot 
put together. 

Jamie’s father and grandfather hang in crayons on 
either side of the fireplace in the Lodge drawing-room. 
Hardy, white-haired old men are they, with weapons (gun 
or rifle, you could not tell) over their arms, and an honest 
way with them that made me look twice at their pictures. 
Will Jamie himself join them there? If I were an artist, 
he should be there now. But the white hair? 

For Jamie coughs. It is a sad sound, something re- 
minding you of a wounded beast and something of a brave 
man. His brother died of consumption not so long back, 
and the hind-shooting—two hundred to be killed come 
February—is a trying task for any man. Doctor? There’s 
a doctor twenty miles away. But sleet and snow and 
wind and rain, like a charge of shot down the side of “ the 
hulls ’—that were enough, take it day after day, for more 
than aman. And more than aman Jamie seems to me 
sometimes, when I remember his smile. So while there’s 
a shot in the locker anda drap i’ the flask, ‘‘ Mair bluid 
to ye, Jamie /” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


** IRELAND, IRELAND” 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


1 HAVE just read in the last Saturday Review Mr. Henry 
Newbolt’s “Ireland, Ireland,” and concluding that it is an 
Englishman's utterance upon my country, I venture, for a joke, 
to send you an Irishman’s reply. 


ENGLAND, ENGLAND 


With apologies to Mr. Henry Newbolt, in the Saturday Review, 
September 17, 1898. 


Up thy chimneys, Eng'and, England, 
Up thy chimneys black and sad, 

Goes thy smoke-wrapped spirit, paling, 
Goes pale-aleing, feeling bad. 


Long ago that anguish tock thee, 
England, England, lost and sunk ; 

Manufacturing darkness took thee, 
That and drink, and left thee—drunk. 


Up these chimneys, England, England, 
Still this spirit spoiling goes, 

All too late they love thy valleys, 
They who wronged their green with //ose. 


By these chimneys, England, England, 
Must thy fairness still be clad? 

Better then, if this be greatness 
Ireland green—if wrong and mad. 


I don’t suppose Mr. Newbolt really thinks the spirit of Ireland 
one of madness any more than I think that of England one of 
drunkenness—although it must be owned there is some truth in 
the smoke-polluted valleys and streams of England being held as 
typical of her manufacturing spirit. 

My parody—if such it can be called—has no pretension to 
accuracy ; it is merely the very hasty impression an Irishman has 
gathered from the remarks upon his country, made by one who is, 
he presumes, a descendant of those “ spoilers strong in darkness,” 
who for five hundred years spent a great deal of time and Anglo- 
Saxon energy in making Ireland both “sad” and “ mad.” 

County Antrim, September 19. cS 


THE TRAMP AND A HAYRICK 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


In your issue of August 6 a correspondent alludes to the man 
who sleeps on a hayrick as a speculative quantity. Sohe is. A 
net thrown over hedge and spinney on a warm summer’s night 
would catch some strange fish. Allow me to give an instance. 
The facts as stated herein I can vouch for. On the evening of 
Tuesday, September 27, 1897, a young man of a rather remarkable 
appearance passed through Hatfield along the London Road. He 
strode alone and aloof, and people turned to watch him. He was 
evidently tired, and walked with the mechanical grinding gait of 
one who has come a great distance and moves as in a dream. 

His boots were heavy and hob-nailed, and he had on an old 
pair of yellow gaiters wrinkled and worn. A great sack was folded 
and tied to his back by a rope, and a dingy canvas bag hung over 
his shoulders. 

Hewore a rusty black coat,and hada white- spotted scarf knotted 
round his neck. A blue-serge cap, too large for him, with a deep 
peak over the eyes and ear-flaps tied across the crown, completed 
his strange outfit. Here, one felt, was a puzzling identity, a non- 
descript. It had been a day of breezy sunshine, of stirring leaf 
and dancing sunbeam ; but the dusk was damp and earthy. So 
tired a man cou!d scarcely be wa'king on to London! How 
often have I seen these weary, footsore men, with their wander- 
ing looks, pass through the town, leaving light and warmth 
behind them, on out into the darkness of the high road! 
As our man left the town he gazed searchingly about him. 
He evidently sought a resting-place; but this was the 
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main -road, and spiked palings protected the park lands 
To the tramp everything was forbidden. If he spied out a possible 
1efuge and lingered a moment, people would pass, and he would 
hurry on to avoid their suspicious looks. Such a man loiterip at 
that dim hour was undoubtedly homeless. Prowling and hesitati 
thus, he had wa'ked some distance when, by his altered moti 
he appeared to have changed his mind. No longer looking aboy 
him, he quickened his step. Nearly a mile out of Hatfield a bye. 
road leads to the right over a railway-crossing. Glancing hurriedly 
up and down, he took the turn. After walking for a couple of 
minutes he came upon a large haystack beside a gate. Once mor 
he furtively examined the road ; all was clear. He climbed the gate 
and went to the stack. A lot of loose hay lay about it on the grass, 
It was then becoming misty, and he ran no risk of being seen, He 
carried several bundles of hay to a tree by a hedge at Tight 
angles to the road. He left behind him a long track in the wet 
grass. Having arranged his hay in the shape of a mattress, he 
drew out some bread and cheese and made a simple supper, He 
then lit his pipe and set about his arrangements for the night, He 
pulled his boots off and hid them in the hedge; he stuffed his 
canvas bag full of hay for a pillow, tied down his earflaps, and got 
into the great sack, which he pulled up over his shoulders. With 
his stick by his side, he turned over and fell asleep. Throughout 
the night the fog dripped, the engines came and went with shriek 
and shout, the leaves rustled, the policeman Cid his solitary beat, 
and the man slept silently and sweetly. 

In the early morning, whilst the fog still hung like a wall about 
him, he rose and carried the hay back to the stack. Before pullinghis 
boots on he bathed his feet in the wet grass, and washed his hands 
in this strange basin. He lifted the bag he had stuffed and shook 
out some stale bread, an apple and Palgrave’s “ Selection of Lyrics,’ 
cheese and Matthew Arnold, the Bible and the crumpled hay. He 
ate the bread and cheese and the apple, tied his things together, and 
turned to leave the field. Prompted by some thought, he paused 
to look at the dry patch where he had slept. He eyed the dripping 
tree, the sodden hedge, and the low, grey sky. On the invisible 
lines invisible engines clanked their chains or thundered past with 
invisible trains. The immense hayrick loomed up on his right, 
He drew back smilingly, and repeated a prayer of Socrates: 
“ Beloved Pan, and all ye other gods who here abide, grant me 
to be beautiful in thought and in life. May I count the wise man 
only rich ; and may my store of gold be such as only the good can 
bear.” Saying this, he climbed over the gate and passed out of 
sight. On the third night (so I saw in the papers) he was in the 
cells at Oxford. 


Wansford, September 11. CoLin CLOUT. 


THE PROVINCIAL AND THE LONDONER 
To the Editor of Tuk OuTLOOK 


I agree with “Journalist” in your issue of September 10s to 
your paper, and always try to read it among the score of weeklies. 
But I think you are hardly fair to what you call “provincial 
opinion,” and Scotland in particular. You Londoners hardly 
know how narrow and limited your horizon is. Here in Scotland 
we have about as much information, say on political subjects, as 
you have, but as lookers-on we see the game better and keep 4 
“calm sough.” It is only a few years since an election went quite 
the other way from London expectations, and when the results 
were announced it was rich to see the rubbing of eyes and search- 
ings of mind, with the result that most London papers took to 
printing a column headed “ Provincial Opinion.” 

And so the Londoner gibes and sneers at Scotsmen—I think he 
hardly knows how much—and the Scotsman smiles over the taunt 
of narrow views. For, truly, those views are narrow where the 
writer thinks of London as England and of England as Britain. 
There is more Imperialism north here than within the bounds of 
London. London goes mad over the departure of an elephant, 
and expects the rest of the country to be as excited over a London 
murder as it eqvally expects the country murder to be of no 
interest. 

P. G. Hamerton “ wondered how anybody could live in London 
who was nct absolutely compelled to do so in the most disagre 
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place he had ever seen,” and Hall Caine has recently pilloried 
London, in all ranks, as the “centre of iniquity and injustice.” 
“This Circe of cities, the wickedest city in the world, in moral 
degeneration, corruption of the public conscience, and hardening 
of the public heart.” 

What Scotsmen see most of all is the blunting of the sense of 
right ; for example, the shaping of the national policy to suit the 
ideas of stockbrokers and holders of foreign debts. 

Your answer to “Journalist” is quite correct; for alas! the 
Scoto-London editor is often a more ardent Cockney than a Scot. 

TERTIUM QUID. 

University Club, Dundee. 


CALIFORNIAN POETS 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


“WELL DONE, OUTLOOK !” should be flashed from the flag- 
ship of the American fleet ever anchored off or making for literary 
London. Certainly your recent appreciation of Miss Ina Cool- 
brith’s moving, fresh, and beautiful poems is a refreshing departure 
from the general run of present-day London criticism on con- 
temporary American poetry, the acrid tone of which goes one 
better than Sydney Smith’s old insolent query “In the four 
quarters of the globe, who reads an American book, or goes to an 
American play, or looks at an American picture or statue?” One 
would have thought that Mr. Bret Harte, Mr. Henry James, Mr. 
Howells, Mr. Stanley Waterloo, and Miss Mary Wilkins in letters 
—and Mr. Whistler, Mr. Abbey, and Mr. Sargent in Art—had 
changed all that. 

Miss Coolbrith’s English “discoverer” has strangely enough 
overlooked her finest achievement. The poem, “ When the Grass 
shall Cover Me,” quoted in his appreciation, is of course a lovely 
fancy; but your readers will, I am sure, be grateful to have 
brought to their notice her poem “A Perfect Day” :— 


“ T will be glad to-day : the sun 
Smiles all adown the land ; 
The lilies lean along the way ; 
Serene on either hand, 
The full-blown roses, red and white 
In perfect beauty stand. 


The mourning-dove within the woods 
Forgets, nor longer grieves ; 

A light wind lifts the bladed corn, 
And ripples the ripe sheaves ; 

High overhead some happy bird 
Sings softly in the leaves. 


The butterflies flit by, and bees ; 

A peach falls to the ground ; 

The tinkle of a bell is heard 

From some far pasture-mound ; 

The crickets in the warm, green grass 
Chirp with a softened sound. 


The sky looks down upon the sea, 
Blue, with not anywhere 

The shadow of a passing-cloud ; 
The sea looks up as fair— 

So bright a picture on its breast 
As if it smiled to wear. 


A day too glad for laughter—nay 
Too glad for happy tears ! 

The fair earth seems as in a dream 
Of immemorial years : 

Perhaps of that far morn when she 
Sang with her sister spheres. 


It may be that she holds to-day 

Some sacred Sabbath feast ; 

It may be that some patient soul 

Has entered to God’s rest, 

For whose dear sake He smiles on us, 
And all the day. is blest.” 
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Is it not pure gold, my readers? But California has other 
poets who also deserve to be naturalised in the Mother-country. 
Bret Harte, and Joaquin Miller, the poet who would live if he had 
never written anything but these lines :— 


“‘So.I have said, and I say it over, 
And can prove it over and over again, 
That the four footed beasts on the red-crowned clover, 
The pied and hornéd beasts on the plain * 
That lie down, rise up, and repose again, 
And do never take care or toil or spin, 
Nor buy, nor build, nor gather in gold, 
Though the days go out and the tides come in, 
Are better than we by a thousand fold ; 
For what is it all, in the words of fire, 
But a vexing of soul and a vain desire ?” 


have long since come into their kingdom. But the City by the 
Golden Gate still has poets who can write poems which Bret Harte 
and Joaquin Miller wou!d not be ashamed to sign—poems that no 
poet who ever lived would be sorry to call his own. For instance, 
there is C. H. Phelps, who has written many poems, but nothing so 
rare as this exquisite quatrain :— 


RARE MOMENTS 


“ Each of us is like Balboa: once in all our lives do we, 
Gazing from some tropic summit, look upon an unknown sea : 
But upon the dreary morrow, every way our footsteps seek, 
Rank and tangled vine and jungle block our pathway to the 
peak.” 


There is Charles Warren Stoddard, who worthily followed in 
Bret Harte’s footsteps as the poet of the Overland Monthly. 
There is John Vance Cheney, whose quatrains are one and all 
jewels four lines long— 


“ That on the stretch’d forefinger of all Time 
Sparkle forever. 


There is also Miss Dawson, who wrote the patriotic hymn, “ Old 

Glory,” and above all there is Ambrose Bierce. But of him there 

is no space to speak in this present letter. JOHN COWLEY. 
New York City. 


LORD BRAXFIELD 


Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


“ Bring me the prisoners and I will bring you the law,” was Lord 
Braxfield’s significant boast. That he made good his boast there 
is no room to doubt. But it is a questionable ground on which to 
rest the reputation of (according to “ De Mortuis”) “one of the 
ablest men and greatest lawyers who ever sat on the Scottish 
Bench.” And it is a little unfortunate, too, for this able man and 
great lawyer that he is described by contemporaries as coarse and 
illiterate, devoid of even a pretence of judicial decorum. 

He was “neither very polite, nor very refined,” his apologist 
admits. He was not. Cockburn tells us that he delighted while 
on the bench in the broadest jests and most insulting taunts. One 
example of Braxfield’s “humour” is enough. When Gerrard 
remarked that Christianity was an innovation and that all great 
men had been Reformers, “even our Saviour himself,” Braxfield 
chuckled “ Muckle he made o’ that,” adding, with a significance 
that could scarcely be misunderstood, “he was hanget.” 

Braxfield’s drinking habits, his roughness, and some at least of 
his coarseness might be excused as vices of his age. It is because 
of his tyranny, his unjustifiable harshness, and above all his in- 
sensibility to the claims alike of law and justice that he is dis- 
tinguished by his fellow-countrymen as “the infamous Lord 
Braxfield.” Even “sedition-mongers” were entitled to a fair trial. 
Lord Braxfield was incapable of acting judicially. Certainly the 
Justice-Clerk in “ Weir of Hermiston” is superior in many respects 
to the real Lord Braxfeld. 

Edinburgh, September 20. A} R. 


RARE CURIOUS and OUT-OF-THE WAY BOOKS 
PRINTS. Commissions at Sales faithfully executed. 

E. GROSE, Ye olde webbe of Wesminster, 
Westminster Abbey. 





and 


16 Princess Street, 
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TO A DEAR INCONSTANT 


As still amid the flux of things 

And purposeless grey happenings, 

Some force subsists that makes for Beauty, 
And something through the chaos sings, 
So ’mid your fevered flutterings, 

Or airy flights on proud-poised wings, 
Some wistful instinct gropes for Duty, 
And still o’er all your vagrom moods, 
Love, like a clouded heaven broods. 


Dear, trust the still, small voice, distrust 
The fawning court of lesser selves, 
The tricksy swarm of sprites and elves, 
Informed with sly usurping lust 
To drag the central ‘‘you”’ to dust, 
And render mute the sovereign ‘‘ must” 
That sends them scurrying to their delves. 
Let their gay friskings serve to grace thy reign, 
But be thou Queen by work and love and pain. 
I, ZANGWILL. 


IN PASSING 


A DAMSEL of seventeen inquired of the Giv?s Own Paper 
whether it was hurtful to smoke seventeen cigarettes a day, and 
the medical gentleman attached to the staff said it was. The 
British Weekly gives us its views. They are quite different to 
the medical gentleman’s. The practice is “disgusting and per- 
nicious,” says the British Weekly. Now the medical gentleman 
was content to remark that it “deranges the liver, produces 
indigestion, and occasionally injures the sight.” Which, we wonder, 
is preferable, to be disgusting and pernicious or dyspeptic, liverish 
and myopic? In sheer weight of warning the doctor certainly 
scores ; for, additionally, he threatens his correspondent with “ pal- 
pitation and irregular pulse,” with “tremblings and headache,” 
and, finally, a possible moustache. Personally, had any maiden 
of sweet seventeen confessed to seventeen cigarettes a day, we 
should have blandly inquired “ whether she intended to keep it 
up?” At fifty she should prove a godsend to her tobacconist— 
300 a week, 1,200 a month, 14,400 a year; as a centenarian—but 
we are bad at figures. 


Let Lord Salisbury be thankful. Mr. Goldwin Smith gives 
him a good character in the hearing of the Canadian public, and 
to receive a good character—even not to receive a bad cha- 
racter—from the Toronto Prophet of Evil is no small thing. 
“That Lord Salisbury,” says he, “is a diplomatic giant nobody 
maintains. He has not the force of Palmerston, the consummate 
tact of Lord Granville, or the European influence of Pitt’s 
Foreign Minister, Lord Aberdeen. He has shown infirmity in 
failing to control the rash and unauthorised utterances of members 
of his Cabinet on a subject on which they had no business to 
speak at all. But he is a man of honour, with a thorough sense of 
his responsibility ; and the character of the nation, at all events, 
has not suffered in his hands.” 


Mr. Kruger at home :— 


“The Krugersdorp Sentinel returns thanks to His Honour 
the State President, who has punctually remitted his sub- 
scription to that journal ‘in pursuance of his fixed policy to 
accept no gratuities.’ ” 


The Bishop of Winchester has made a first-rate selection of a 
suffragan bishop of Southampton in succession to Dr. Fisher. 
The Hon. A. T. Lyttelton, at present a Lancashire vicar, belongs 
to the new “High-Broad” school of Churchmen, and was 
among the contributors to the famous volume of essays, “ Lux 
Mundi.” He is a good scholar—he was formerly Tutor of Keble, 
and subsequently Master of Selwyn—an attractive writer and 
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preacher, and an excellent organiser, with a wide and intelligent 
interest in education. The diocese of Winchester is to be congra- 
tulated. 


At the Thames Police Court, on Wednesday, a Modern 
Horatius, 45;a member of the East Ham Council, living at 
66 Albert Road, North Woolwich, was charged with assault- 
ing Samuel Lawrence, an omnibus conductor, and further 
with breaking a pane of glass and portion of the seat of a 
metropolitan stage carriage. 


Now, there is nothing remarkable in committing an assault upon 
an omnibus conductor ; and, as for breaking such airy trifles as a 
pane of glass and portion of a’bus seat, the thing is often done. 
But the accused went further. The following comedy in one act 
should give some idea of what happened to Modern Horatius at 
nine o'clock last Monday night :— 


THE SAVIOUR OF SOCIETY; OR, SHARPER 
THAN A SERPENT’S TOOTH 


SCENE I.—OUTSIDE POPLAR CHURCH. The foreground ts occu- 
> 


pied by an omnibus loaded with passengers. Itis just about * 


to start. Enter MODERN HORATIUS, 


M. H. (¢o the Conductor). Is there any room? 

CONDUCTOR (driefly). Full up. 

M.H. I’m going in. (He makes a Dervish rush.) 

CONDUCTOR. Full——! (He is prevented from concluding 
the observation by a blow in the stomach, and is then kicked off the 
step. Consternation among the passengers.) 

M. H. (fo the discomfited Conductor). Ym allowed to ride 
when I like. I don’t heed police regulations. I’m your friend. 
I’m an agitator for you, trying to get you more money! (He 
then forces his way inside the’bus, and begins raving like a mad- 
man.) 

CONDUCTOR (regains the step, and with fine irony). You cer- 
tainly are an agitator ; you’ve agitated me considerably. (M/. H. 
kicks a hole through one of the seats and pushes both his arms 
through windows. One lady passenger faints ; the others get out. 
The Conductor begins to doubt the respectability of M. H.) 

CONDUCTOR (fo M. 7.) You're no gentleman. 

M. H. Lookhere! (He produces a second-class season ticket, 
unexpired.) And, ladies and gentlemen (w7th conscious pride), ’m 
a member of the East Ham Council, and had to attend a special 
meeting of the Health Committee. My name and address are at 
your service. What is this I see—a policeman ? 

P.C. 123K. Please step out quiet. 

M. H. (hicks a hole through another seat and smashes the 
remaining windows). Nonsense! I’m an agitator ; I’m going te 
get you all more money—(as an afterthought) police as well. 'm— 

[He is removed struggling by four policemen. 


SCENE II.—THE THAMES POLICE Court. The Conductor and 
P.C. 123K have just given evidence. Modern Horatius, 
ing decidedly uncomfortable, is observed standing in the dock. 


THE MAGISTRATE (¢o M. H.) What have you got to say for 
yourself? 

M. H. Being an agitator, I was naturally agitated at the 
time. 

OMNES. You were! 

M. H. There were only eleven in the ’bus. 

Voice at rear of Court : What a pity the cricket season’s over ! 

M. H. The Conductor called me a German. 

OMNES. Quite right. ; 

M. H. I was bailed out by a J.P., and hope your Honour will 
not convict me, as I expect shortly to be made a J.P. myself. 

OMNES. Heaven forbid ! ; 

M. H. (disregarding the interruption), And a conviction might 
do me an injury. : 

THE CONDUCTOR (bandaged and bruised), How about mine? 

THE MAGISTRATE. Fourteen days hard labour. 

M. H. (as heis led away). Vm an agitator. I’m going to get 
you all more money. I’ve a second-class season ticket. 

THE MAGISTRATE. Next, please. [Curtain. 
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Bishop Jenner, who died suddenly a few days since at his 
Kentish parsonage, was a man of great and versatile abilities ; an 
excellent scholar, with a knack of rendering English hymns into 
admirable French and Latin verse ; a sound musician and com- 
poser. He was consecrated, some three-and-thirty years ago, to 
the New Zealand See of Dunedin ; but the Church people of the 
diocese refused to receive him on account of his advanced High 
Church views, and as they were supported by the then Metro- 
politan, Bishop Harper of Christchurch, and by most of the other 
bishops of New Zealand, Dr. Jenner returned to England without 
taking possession of his nominal throne. There can be no ques- 
tion that he was very badly used over the whole business, and, 
though he bore it with great dignity, he never really recovered it ; 
it shadowed and spoiled his life. 


AN AUSTRIAN PRAYER 
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The speeches of Mr. Rhodes over which we have all been 
smiling this week make a remarkable bit of self-portraiture. They 
are exactly characteristic of the man’s mind and character, though 
for their full effect the living voice is wanted. Like most other 
great men, Mr. Rhodes takes a keen—shall we say malicious ?— 
pleasure in the mishaps of those who have played him false. Note 
his descriptions of Mr. Sauer and Mr.*Hofmeyr. First came Mr. 
Sauer :—“ Once, as you know, Messrs. Merriman, Sauer, and 
myself were all friends together in the Cabinet, and we used to 
have a good deal of chaff together. Mr. Merriman had a way of 
giving nicknames to everybody. I was called ‘the young 
burgher.” Mr. Sauer’s name was ‘the bumbler.’ Why he was 
called ‘the bumbler’ I hardly know; but I think Mr. Merriman 
must have invented the name for him because he was so mixed 

that he did not know his own politics.” 
The “loud laughter” which followed 
was inevitable. 
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TEUTON AND SLAV 


But yesterday the sisters were at war, 
To-day a coffin stands between ; 

Would that the two would peace declare 
Above the ashes of their Queen ! 


Next Mr. Merriman :—“ But I 
think the most amusing nickname of 
all was the one Mr. Merriman fastened 
on to his present friend, Mr. Hofmeyr. 
I remember that he always used to 
say, ‘How is the mole to-day?’ It 
struck me as rather a happy invention, 
so one day I inquired from Mr. 
Merriman what he meant. ‘Oh,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘I call him the mole 
because you never see him, but you 
know he is somewhere near ; there is 
a little heap of ground thrown up 
which tells you he has been there, but 
you never see him.” That nickname 
will stick; “the mole” will live in 
South African political parlance. 





Those who know anything of Mr. 
Rhodes can picture him as he gave 
out these little tales of bygone days; 
his athletic, massive build, his hands 
in his pockets, his body and arms 
swaying in sympathy with the travel 
of his mind, and above all his musical 
voice reminiscent of old University 
days—for who can mistake the cling- 
ing intonation gained at Oxford or 
at Cambridge ?—and the curious break 
of the voice into a falsetto, lending 
peculiar emphasis to the coming point 
of the story. It is easy to fancy the 
high broken falsetto of that sentence, 
‘“‘ Why he was called bumbler, I hardly 
know.” 


Among the educational bodies 
which help to make smoother the 
path of the Imperial statesman, the 
South African Association is one of 
the most potent and useful. Its 
prime object is to instruct the people 
of this country, by means of pamph- 
lets, lectures, and so forth, on matters 
touching British interests in South 
Africa, and it does its work well. 
We mention it here because hence- 
forth its style is to be The Imperial 


[Humoristische Blatter South African Association. 
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FINANCE 
THE FINANCES OF PORTUGAL 


It is not agreeable to adversely criticise the affairs of any 
friendly nation, but it is impossible to discuss the finances 
of Portugal without using strong language. Her financial 
administration has been feeble in the extreme, and the 
treatment of her foreign creditor has been scandalous. 
Yet Portuguese bonds have had quite an exceptional 
advance this year. The total debt of Portugal amounts 
to about 56} millions sterling, of which about four fifths 
consist of so-called 3 per cent. bonds, and of these over 
£,36,000,000 are listed on the London Stock Exchange. 
These 5 per cent. bonds—nominally they are such, but 
really they are little better than 1 per cent. bonds—in 1889 
stood at the high-water mark of 685; early this year they 
were down to 163, the lowest price touched ; and there is 
absolutely nothing in the financial situation to explain 
why they should have recently marked the high figure of 
within a fraction of 25. It cannot be said that they have 
risen on any signs of a better financial control in 
Lisbon, or on any indication that Portugal is disposed 
to act honestly towards her creditors. The presentation 
of schemes for a debt settlement is an annual: performance 
in the Portuguese Cortes. Three years in succession have 
debt arrangements been brought forward, not, however, 
to all appearances, with the object of bringing about a 
just settlement, but rather with the idea of breaking up 
the’ unanimity existing between the different foreign 
creditors. The advance in the price of Portuguese bonds 
has been due to the reports that some political, com- 
mercial, or financial coup has been, or is, on the point of 
being effected with respect to Delagoa Bay. Speculators 
and investors in Throgmorton Street have argued that 
should the important port of Lorenzo Marquez pass under 
the control of Great Britain, by lease or otherwise, the 
financial compensation to Portugal would enable that 
country to improve her finances. The moment seems 
opportune, therefore, to inquire as to the financial position 
of Portugal. 

When a foreign State compounds with its creditors 
there is a disposition to soon forget the past. Holders of 
Portuguese bonds, therefore, have probably little idea of 
the scandalous behaviour of Portugal to her creditors 
during the past forty or fifty years. Her financial history 
is a record of borrowings and repudiations in rapid suc- 
cession. At the present time Portugal is only paying the 
full interest upon one loan of about nine millions in 4} per 
cent. bonds secured on the tobacco revenue, and most of 
these bonds, we may add, are held abroad. The interest 
upon the so-called 3 per cent. bonds, which are chiefly 
held in this country, was arbitarily reduced in 1892 to one- 
third of its nominal amount. In the following year, owing 
to the protest of the bond-holders, the Government agreed 
to grant an extra bonus based on any excess of the Customs 
revenue over a fixed sum. This extra bonus has varied 
during the past four years from 1s. o}d. per cent. toa little 
over 6s. per cent. In complaining of the dishonesty of 
Portugal, one cannot shut one’s eyes to the fact that the 
country has suffered from the heavy fall in the Brazilian 
exchange from 27d. per milreis—the quotation at about the 
time of the overthrow of the Empire—to the recent figure 
of about 7d. per milreis, for Portugal has large investments 
in Brazil ; but, making all due allowance for these losses, 
the management of her finances has been ruinous. Whilst 
her statesmen have shown a contempt for the claims of 
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the foreign creditor, they have taken no effectiye steps to 
economise at home. Her Finance Minister recently com. 
plained that, although Portugal borrowed a nominal 
amount of nearly fifty millions sterling between 1862 and 
1884 in the form of 3 per cent. bonds, she only received a 
net amount of a little over 20} millions, and this money 
cost her over 7 per cent. interest per annum. He contrasts 
this high rate of interest with the low rate paid by the 
British Government, assuming, forsooth, that a country 
which had been bankrupt time after time should be able to 
borrow on anyt'iing like the same basis as Great Britain, 

Unfortunately, while Portugal has borrowed freely, 
and has at the same time repudiated her engagements, 
she has not strengthened her financial position by the 
millions of money kept at home which ought to have been 
paid upon her external debt. Below we give a statement 
showing the revenue and expenditure of Portugal for nine 
years, the currency of the country being converted into 
pounds sterling at the rate of £222 to one conto of reis, 
a conto of reis being 1,000 milreis :— 


Revenue Expenditure Deficit 
1890-91 ... £8,849,800 ... £11,404,500 ... £ 2,554,700 
1891-92 ... 8,578,700 ... 12,198,200 ... 3,619,500 
1892-93 ... 9,296,400... 10,658,800 ... 1,362,400 
1893-94 ... 10,235,100 ... 10,314,500 ... 79,400 
1894-95 ... 10,327,400 ... 10,789,800 ... 462,400 
1895-96 ... 11,805,700 ... 12,112,500 ... 306,800 
1896-97 ... 11,257,800 ... 12,768,500 ... 1,510,700 
1897-98"... 12,233,300 .... 12,217,700 —: 
1898-99*... 11,722,900 11,689,400 “oc 


* Estimates, 


It will be seen that in no single year has there been a 
surplus. The table also brings out the striking fact that, 
although in 1892 the interest on the foreign debt was 
arbitrarily cut down from 3 per cent. to 1 per cent., even 
this relief to the Exchequer has not prevented an expen- 
diture in excess of revenue. It is to be observed that the 
figures for the last two financial years are estimates only. 
They show on paper a nominal surplus, but it would be 
absurd to expect that a paper surplus will be converted 
into hard cash. Among the financial promises frequently 
made, but as frequently broken, has been one that a 
reorganisation of the Bank of Portugal should be included 
with other measures for a re-establishment of the nation’s 
credit. It seems necessary, for in July last the fiduciary cir- 
culation of the Bank of Portugal was nearly 15} millions 
sterling, as against less than £2,000,000 in 1890; whilst 
the amount of gold held by the bank was only a little over a 
million sterling, and the amount of silver a little over a 
million and three-quarters sterling. 

From the facts and figures we have given it will be 
recognised that there is plenty of scope for the employ- 
ment of any pecuniary compensation Portugal may receive 
in consideration of the relinquishment of any of her rights 
at Delagoa Bay. We have no right to dictate to Portugal 
on this matter, but Portuguese statesmen must be pretty 
well weary of the present state of impecuniosity, and we 
trust that should, as the market seems to expect, Portugal 
be placed in the possession of funds, she will offer better 


terms than in the past for a settlement of her foreign 
debt. 


INDIAN AND CEYLON TEA SHARES 
THE Indian tea-growing industry has attained great importance 


and prominence. It is estimated that a capital, mainly British, of 


over £20,000,000 is invested in it, and that it gives employment to 
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over 1,000,000 natives. So steadily have the teas grown in our 
great dependency increased in favour with the British public that 
at the present time seven-eighths of the quantity consumed in the 
United Kingdom comes from India and Ceylon. Expansion, so 
far as this market is concerned, cannot now be so rapid. In view 
of the steadily increasing production, the necessity for other 
markets has for some time been a matter of pressing importance, 
and, thanks to energy and foresight on the part of the planters, 
India and Ceylon teas have been successfully introduced elsewhere. 
In Australia, in British North America, and in Russia, as well as 
in less important foreign markets, the consumption is rapidly in- 
creasing, and seems likely to keep pace with the growth of pro- 
duction. In this respect, therefore, the outlook is on the whole 
encouraging. The currency position, resulting from the action of 
the Government of India in giving an artificial value to the rupee, 
has, however, interfered with profits, and these will in all proba- 
bility be more seriously affected in the future if silver should fall, 
and the exchange value of the rupee remain in the neighbourhood 
of the Government’s maximum rate of Is. 4d. 

We give below a list of some of the more prominent companies 
concerned in this industry, with particulars as to issued capital, 
dividend, net yield, &c. It is obviously impossible to discuss in 
detail the merits of each particular concern, and we must by no 
means be understood to recommend all the shares contained in the 
list. Our purpose is only to give a bird’s-eye view of this class of 
investment. Speaking broadly, the average rate of yield on present 
prices is fairly high, owing to the last season having been an un- 
satisfactory one, as regards both quantity and quality. This year 
prospects are, on the whole, decidedly better in both these particu- 
lars, while better prices seem likely to be realised. The present 
seems therefore a favourable time from the investor’s point of view, 
though he should of course be careful not merely to choose the 
shares of sound companies, but to buy them at reasonable prices. 
Those to whom security is of supreme importance will naturally 
be attracted by Preference shares, and will satisfy themselves by 
investigation on the important point of the margin of average 
earnings over the amount required for the Preference dividend. 


Issued Div. last Yield 
Company. Share. Capital. compd. year Price. per 
4 4 per cent. cent. 
Assam ... “ae ove an BO cee EGF, IGO sce THE sco SAD eno Gh 
British Indian Tea Ord. S soe - GOMAG as a arr 
e S§p.c. Cum. Pref. Sasa 16,500 ... ce Soe 5 

ing 

I 


ied 


Cachar and Dooars Ord. TO ae =: 76, 500 ove 84 
” 6 p.c. Cum. Pref. TO 0 §=—- J 800 

Chargola Ord. ee ae 
” 7 p.c. Cum, Pref. I es 81,007 


I 


“en 

b ae 
Fae 69 
The 5d 
Cons. Tea and Lands Ord. { 10 407000 ... wt OR aa SOR 


£3 pd. 5 


» 5 p.c. Cum. Pref, IO — «ee: T,000,000 os. 
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63 
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Darjeeling eve ee 20 «es 135,420 . 
Dimbula Valley Ord. eve = 14,665 «ee 
” » 6p.c. Cum. Pref. coo — 875995. one 
Dooars Ord. soa | 380,600 0. 
‘ 7 p.c. Cum. Pref. eee 75,000 ... 
Doom Dooma Ord. coe 268006 sus 
Empire of India Ord. és¢  @EE, SOO. +0 
Ps » 5 p.c. Cum. Pref, see 219,000 
Jokai (Assam)... 0. awe see 250,000 «.. 
” » 6p.c. Cum. Pref. see FCO,000 ... 4 
Jorchaut ... waa = son ose SOOJONO ass ss avers BE 
f 10 } . 
Lebong ... pan ees U £8 pa. § $2,070: os TAb css 63 
Lungla (Sylhet) Ord. ZO. oe, EGOjO00 ice! 9 sas HBR ae 
» 6p.c. Cum. Pref. IO «4. +~—100,000 «.. ove. ‘QR soe 6S 
Ord. IO se 105,000 ... eve oo =Th 
63 p.c. Pref. IO. - see YOR000) 0. Of «. soo SS 
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MR. KRUGER AND THE MINES 


Speculators who last week were getting into Kaffirs have this 
week been unloading. The set-back has been due partly to the 
absence of the hoped-for public demand, and partly to the an- 
nouncement that the Second Raad has been discussing the imposi- 
tion of a 2} per cent. tax upon the output of the mynpacht 
companies. The average speculator or investor has not understood 
the bearings of this matter, and prices of all South African mines 
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have been put down. It may be interesting to state, therefore, that 
what the Transvaal Government propose to do is not to alter the 
law, but simply to change the procedure under the powers they 
already possess. According to the present law the Transvaal 
Government can levy a rent of 1os. per morgen—say about 55. per. 
acre—from the owner of a mynpacht, or instead of this rent they may 
levy a royalty of 2} per cent. on the gold produce of the mynpacht. 
Hitherto it has been the practice to receive rent only, but, owing 
to the considerable development and ‘prosperous condition of some 
of the companies, the Government contemplate increasing the 
revenue by levying a royalty instead of taking rent. We may 
explain that this royalty is to be upon the mynpacht companies 
only, which form but a small proportion of the Witwatersrand 
mines. The mynpacht is that proportion of a farm pegged out by 
the original owner as his own on the proclamation of the property 
as a public goldfield, and it consists of about one-tenth of the 
farm. It will be seen, therefore, that to but a comparatively small 
percentage of the Witwatersrand mines would the proposed 
royalty apply. Intrinsically there is nothing to be said against 
such a law. The great objection to it is that the Government 
propose to reserve to themselves a discretion in levying a royalty, 
and it is feared that President Kruger might avail himself of this 
discretion to penalise companies who, for political or other reasons, 
might render themselves obnoxious to the Government. 


RAILWAY FINANCE IN CHINA 


In ow issue of August 20, we remarked that the undertaking 
of the Liu-chwang Railway was not to be regarded as having 
altogether passed out of the sphere of British influence, and we 
stated that direct negotiations between this country and Russia 
were taking place in diplomatic quarters. Thanks to the good 
offices of our Government, the serious difficulties in the way of a 
conclusion of the contract entered into with the Hong Kong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation have been removed, and the final 
arrangements are now being made for the early issue of a loan of 
about two millions sterling. As usual in such cases, the Germans 
will be offered a participation in the issue. If they accept, it will 
be brought out like the last Chinese loan, under the auspices of an 
Anglo-German financial combination. If the Germans do not 
care to participate, it will be brought out by the Hong Kong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation alone. Some uncertainty exists 
as to whether the loan will be secured on a mortgage of the 
property, but, quite irrespective of that, we understand that other 
security will also be obtained of the highest character. Of 
course all this is subject to the Dowager-Empress pursuing the 
policy initiated by, the Tsung-li-Yamen prior to her coup @état 
virtually dethroning the Emperor. However, as the first result of 
this re-accession of the Dowager-Empress to power will certainly 
be the restoration: of Li-Hung-Chang, and with him a pre- 
ponderance of Russian influence, our capitalists will have some- 
thing of an obstacle race ahead of them. 


MESSBS. COATES, SON & CO. have been advised that the 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS of the ROYAL ELECTRIC COMPANY OF 
MONTREAL have DECLARED a DIVIDEND on the paid-up Capital Stock of 
the Company of 2 per cent. for the quarter ending 31st August, 1898, being at the rate 
of 8 per cent. per annum, and that same will be PAYABLE on and after 
OCTOBER ist, 1898, to Shareholders who were on the Register at the close of 
31st August last. 
99 Gresham Street, London, E.C., 2oth September, 1898. 


THE GRAND eae he COMPANY OF 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the ORDINARY GENERAL HALF- 
YEARLY MEETING of the Grand Trunk Railway Company of Canada will be held 
at the CITY TERMINUS HOTEL, Cannon Street, London, E.C., on ‘THURSDAY, 
the 13th day of October, 1898, at Two o'clock P.M. precisely, for the purpose of receiving 
a Report from the Directors, and for the transaction of other business of the Company. 

otice is also given, that the Transfer Books of the ang, 4 will be Closed from 
Thursday, the r5sth day of September, to the day of Meeting, both days inclusive.—By 
order, , _3C. RIVERS WILSON, President. 
WALTER LINDLEY, Secretary. 
Dashwood House, 9 New Broad Street, London, E.C. 
oth September, 1898. 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


ARNE GARBORG 


TRAVELLERS in Norway in the summer on the little coast 
steamers will remember the Mudtebaer, so liberally served 
with creatias dessert ; salmon-coloured, 
A Son of the raspberry-like berries with a peculiar 
Soil ae 4 
fascinating flavour, the taste, as it were, 
of some aromatic perfume, ever after associated with 
Norway. When I read Garborg I taste Multer, and I 
value him almost above all other Norsk writers, because 
he is to me the most national, the least influenced by 
foreign thought or tendencies. When I say this I do not 
mean in the least to imply that he is locally narrow; far 
from it, he has weighed every phase of European culture, 
but he imitates no man, he is always Arne Garborg. To 
me he seems to be the very representative of the 
Norwegian National movement. A peasant’s son, with 
the racial instinct of the peasant—in whom the hold of the 
soil has never slackened—intact. One gets a clearer grip 
of the mental life of Norway, of the vicissitudes of the 
various National movements, from his books than from 
those of any other Norwegian writer. Merely to follow 
his own development, as shown through his writings, is 
to watch the flashing of cinematographic pictures of the 
cultural development of Norway for the last quarter of a 
century. 


As a personality Arne Garborg stands aloof, exercising 
none of the magnetism of personal contact (as does 
Bjérnson) on his followers, appealing 
solely through his work, investigating 
truth with the coolness of a scientist and 
the eye and senses of an artist ; always intensely individual, 
whether as critic, polemic, or creative writer. 

Arne Garborg was born, 1857, at Jime, on the west 
coast, in the fen and bog land of the Jaeder district. 
Perhaps the struggle to force a living out of the niggard 
soil, the isolation of the monotonous stretches of heath- 
decked plain, unvaried by wood or mountain, the silence 
unbroken save by the plaintive cry of curlew or plover, 
predisposed the dwellers to gloomy introspection, to sad- 
ness of spirit and dourness of judgment. Pietism reigned 
supreme. The lad grew up in a severe religious atmo- 
sphere, the Bible his sole home reading, although he 
devoured eagerly every other book that he could procure 
from outside. He has never shaken off the early in- 
fluences, and religion in all its phases runs like a thread 
through every stage of his development. He began to 
write at nine, choosing mostly religious subjects; at six- 
teen, a raw peasant lad, he went to teach at Stavanger, 
but had little heart in his work, lived in his dreams. At 
this date Ibsen was rousing the younger reading genera- 
tion with “‘ Brand” and ‘ Peer Gynt,” and Garborg was 
not uninfluenced, he commenced to study in earnest. 
Darwin, Taine, Brandes, Stuart Mill came as revelations 
to the eager lad. I should exceed my space were I to tell 
how he founded two newspapers, being his own type- 
setter, or went through all the stages of doubt to Atheism ; 
how he went to Christiania with the proverbial shilling in 
his pocket ; of his determined efforts at self-culture, his 
battles with doctrine and free-thought. One thing is the 
same all through: the honest determination of a strong 
individuality to get at peace with himself. He contributed 
articles and criticisms to the daily papers, threw himself 
heart and soul into the Maalstraev (reform of the language 
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movement) then agitating all Norway. His new stand- 
point made him somewhat of a social and literary pariah— 
one has to suffer for one’s advanced opinions in Norway, 


‘‘Ungdom” (Youth) appeared in 1885. This was an 
audacious skit, bubbling with genial humour and sane 
clear-sightedness, on Bjérnson’s Purity 
lectures. Norway rang with battle-cries 
; just then; purity and asceticism, free-love 
and lust of life waged warfare. ‘Fri Skilmisse” (Free 
Divorce) followed ‘‘ Youth,” ‘‘ Mannfolk” (Menfolk), 
‘*Hjaa ho Mor” (She and Mother), with many tales and 
essays on a variety of subjects, and ‘‘ Bondestudenter ” 
(Peasant Students). Although there is always the work- 
ing out of some central social idea in each of these books, 
it is never obtrusive ; one forgets it under the artistry of 
the treatment. Too much a poet and a personality to 
remain long satisfied with the cut-and-dried conclusions of 
Socialism, Garborg was emancipating himself slowly and 
surely, when he was caught in the Nietzsche-wave and the 
revived mystical movement. ‘‘Traette Maend” (Weary 
Men) reminds one somewhat of Huysmans in its pessi- 
mistic acknowledgment of life’s emptiness and possible 
peace in Catholicism, ‘‘ Fred” (Peace) is an extraordinary 
analysis of a man’s inner life, in which the reader’s sym- 
pathy is strained to bursting point. Garborg is essentially, 
refreshingly génie male, too whole a man, perhaps, to be 
as successful in his delineation of women as of men; her 
subtleties escape him—the principal characters of his books 
are allmen. He writes in the folk dialect as opposed to 
the Danish Norsk of the schools. This shuts him off from 
Danish readers, and for a time at least from many 
Norwegians, but he has conquered even his bitterest 
opponents. 


His Work 


To me, to whom personally an essentially national 
atmosphere in a book is always fascinating, Garborg is 
of more interest in his delightful Kolbotn 
letters and his wonderful ‘‘ Haugtussa.” 
The former are written from a hut up in 
the fjeld to which he has exiled himself in disgust at the 
pettiness of the city below. They give him scope for 
exquisite lyrical impressions of wood and fjord and winter 
wizardry, tender poetry, and scathing irony, with here 
and there a flash of delicious irresistible humour. ‘‘ Haug- 
tussa,” the Hill-maid (in an elfin sense), is written in verse, 
and came as a surprise to admirers of his prose. Veslemey 
gets her by-name because she had second-sight. Every- 
thing—bird and beast, tree and plant—takes a weird form 
of its own in her eyes; she sees and hears beyond the 
power of ordinary mortals, and is filled with strange fears. 
The elves and trolls and hill folk come and talk to her, 
and she is seized with a strange desire to fly back and 
seek haven with the mother. Then she meets ‘kind 
lad,” and there is a marvellous description of their journey 
together to the fjeld, where she is to tend the herds, and 
of the birth of love in Veslemey. She knows nothing of 
deceit, believes him implicitly, and he forsakes her for a 
‘lass with a dowry.” Veslemey sinks under the sorrow 
of it, and the evil spirits that lurk in the woods and hills 
and streams fight for her. She is lured into the heart of 
the mountain. Underneath a daring, glowing symbolism 
all the battle-cries of the time are taken up by Garborg— 
we recognise the trolls. But Veslemey’s love and sorrow 
are too deeply seated ; she keeps her humanity, and she 
escapes in the autumn. She finds all unchanged at home, 
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and yet all changed. The trolls attack her again ; they 
tempt her with a love philtre for Jon, a philtre to his 
undoing ; she puts it away from her. Her final trial 
takes place in the blue mountain, where the Elf King 
bribes her with forgetfulness. But Veslemey will none of 
it; better the sorrow of love’s memory. 

No new fable this, but Arne Garborg has woven it 
into a magnificent chain, strung with jewels gleaned from 
folklore and folklife. Veslemey is an interpreting spirit 
of the soil itself; of the moonlight nights in the white 
summer, of struggles with eerie mists and winter snow- 
drifts, when the wind howls and the sea booms on the 
coast in the distance. Every nuance of outdoor life and 
the terrible forces of Nature, with idyllic house scenes, 
and glimpses into the heart life of the people. And all 
given with a wonderful rhythm that answers to every 
mood, leaping to reel or jig, crooning sadly to the weird 
song of the winds, reverent in church, wild in dance, 
passionate in love, curtseying to every thinkable measure, 
old or new—a word music that trips off one’s tongue as 
pearls might run off a silken string. Some of the little 
lyrics are just word sounds that express the twitter of 
birds or dance of the leaves. ‘‘ Haugtussa”’ contains a 
wealth of beauty—of national beauty—ore, dug out of the 
very brown heart of Norwegian soil—with a colour of its 
own. If I were a Norwegian I should be very proud of 
the man who wrote ‘‘ Haugtussa.” 

GEORGE EGERTON. 


REVIEWS 


AN UNMISTAKABLE TRIUMPH 


“John Splendid.” By Neil Munro. 
William Blackwood. 6s. 


ABOUT two years and a half ago there was much talk in the 
literary journals about an alleged “Celtic Renascence.” This 
phenomenon, in so far as it was visible at all, appeared to have 
two aspects—a critical and a creative. On the critical side it 
strongly resembled an attempt to make out that all writers of any 
merit, no matter what their birth or pedigree, were of Celtic blood. 
The syllogism invoked to prove so startling a proposition was the 
following :—All Celts possess imagination, fire,and charm: But 
X possessed imagination, fire, and charm: Therefore X was a 
Celt. This train of reasoning, while scarcely convincing to the 
dull-witted Sassenach, gave the greatest satisfaction to its dis- 
coverers, and enabled them to demonstrate, not only that Keats 
belonged to the chosen people, but also that the offspring of a 
Scott and a Rutherford was as genuine a Highlandman as the 
Dugal’ Cratur himself. On its creative side the Celtic Renascence 
was chiefly conspicuous for long-winded, rambling, and melan- 
choly twaddle concerning the Outer Islands. Babble about 
Benbecula was its stock-in-trade ; and the human beings who 
flitted about vaguely from one page of maundering to another had 
no more substance or reality about them than a phantom of the 
night. 

There was one volume, however, which, though it appeared 
about the time referred to, and though it was saturated with the 
spirit of the Gael, was widely different from the bulk of the pro- 
ductions of this precious movement. “The Lost Pibroch” was 
manly, vigorous, and bracing in a peculiar degree. The Celt was 
presented to the reader not as a high-souled being steeped ina sort 
of poetic languor, but as a fellow-creature endued with passions like 
our own, aid animated by motives intelligible to the whole race of 
man. The book, in short, was marked precisely by that combina- 
tion of human nature and local colour which is the secret of the 
novelist's art ; and many critics had the sense to perceive and to 
proclaim its merits. The appearance of a second volume from 
the same hand could not but be looked for with more than a com- 
mon share of expectant interest, and that interest was not diminished 
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by the fact that the answer to a vexed question was at stake—Can 
this writer of short stories also write a long one? 

The reply must be an emphatic affirmative. ‘ John Splendid,” 
it is true, abounds in striking and picturesque episodes. The fight 
with the MacNicolls in Inverary, the gathering at the Castle on 
the night when the beacons first announce the imminent attack of 
Colkitto’s host, the defence of Dunchuach, the supper at Dalness, 
the revelry at King’s House, the -interview with Argyll; the 
duel with MacLachlan, the final departure of John Splendid for 
the wars—all these are scenes and incidents conceived with the 
clearness and described with the’ spirit which “ The Lost Pibroch” 
had taught us to expect. But the book is no mere collection of 
disjointed episodes. The thread of the narrative is strong and 
binds everything together in an.artistic and well-proportioned 
whole. One had suspected as much in reading the story from 
month to month in Maga, and one is glad to find one’s im- 
pression confirmed. The plot does not pretend to be a marvel of 
ingenuity ; but a plot there is, and the actings of the various 
characters are suitably accommodated thereto. A pleasant 
contrast to many novels of adventure in which the fable leads the 
merest hand-to-mouth existence. 

But, after all, the supreme excellence and the chief attraction 
of “ John Splendid” lie not so much in any intricacy of plot as in 
the sustained delineation of character. John Splendid—Iain 
Aluinn—John McIver Campbell of Barbreck—is a masterpiece. 
He is the Gael far excellence, a compound of valour, vanity, super- 
stition, delicacy of feeling, and the desire to please—yet every- 
where and always the Highland gentleman. It would be 
impossible to convey to the reader an adequate impression of the 
remarkable fidelity and subtlety with which he is portrayed with- 
out an exhaustive analysis of the novel, and without copious quo- 
tation. No wonder he proved but an indifferent conscience to his 
kinsman and chief, Argyll, ever ready as he was, when consulted, 
to recommend the course upon which he perceived the other to be 
resolved! And that kinsman and chief himself—it was indeed a 


bold experiment to bring upon the stage a personage of whom no 


less an artist than the Magician himself had made an imperishable 
sketch. Yet, next to its eponymous hero, Gillesbeg Gruamach 
is the success of the work. The conflict in his mind between the 
man of speculation and the man of action is admirably portrayed : 
you seem to gain admission to the inmost recesses of his soul. 
One of the charms of “The Lost Pibroch” was that over every 
scene therein depicted the McCallum Mohr seemed to brood like 
a presiding genius or deity. And it is right that, in a tale of 
Inverary, of Argyll, and of the Campbells, the Marquis himself 
should play a prominent part, and should exact his due portion of 
deference and attention. The character of Gordon, the Pres- 
byterian chaplain, is no less successful, though, perhaps, less 
elaborately worked out than that of McIver or Argyll. As for 
young Elrigmore, who tells the story in the first person, he shares 
the fate of all, from Edward Waverley downwards, whose fate in 
life it is to marry the heroine. But he carries off his destiny with 
a sufficiently brave air, and, in truth, is an amiable and gallant lad 
enough, with a more plentiful supply of idiosyncrasy than most of 
his kind. The heroine—Betty Brown, the Provost’s daughter—is 
eminently attractive ; but the love-making scenes of a story are not 
where one looks for novelty, though one might look in vain in 
many other quarters for a tenth part of Mr. Munro’s refinement of 
feeling and delicacy of handling. 

The minor characters are, one and all, admirable. Nothing 
could be better hit off in its way, for example, than the sketch of 
the Bard of Keppoch—full of humour, truth, and vitality. In 
effect, for an author who here makes but his second public appear- 
ance, Mr. Munro’s touch is wonderfully firm and sure. Here is no 
fumbling, no casting about for-salient traits, no hesitancy as to 
man or woman’s real personality. Each character lives and moves 
in Mr. Munro’s own imagination, and therefore lives and moves in 
the reader’s apprehension. And the setting of the piece—what is 
to be said of that? You are transported to the West Highlands 
themselves, you inhale the very atmosphere of Lorn. The style is 
singularly agreeable, and at times captivates the reader like a Mull 
wife’s charm. Distinguished without being affected, it has the in- 
describable air which would be natural in one whose. mother-tongue 
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was the Gaelic. One further excellence must be credited to the 
work. There is no attempt to expiscate the intricate politics of 
the fifth decade of the seventeenth century, and thus we are spared 
the usual cant of generosity which would vainly strive to exalt the 
cause of both Montrose and Argyll. Macdonalds and Campbells 
fight on this side or on that, nat;out of devotion to general prin- 
ciples, but because they have ever been antagonists. Which is 
the explanation of a great deal of Scottish history. 

It is an age of superlatives, and the prudent man will be the 
more fastidious in their use. Successors to the giants of old have 
often been effusively welcomed, only to turn out rank imposters, 
and one has no desire to label Mr. Munro as the “new” anything. 
Mr. Munro, moreover, has rather relied upon his own exertions 
than endeavoured to thrust his feet into dead men’s shoes. You 
catch no echo of Mr. Stevenson in his tones; his inspiration 
seems rather to be derived from an older and more copious source. 
Above all things he is original ; And his grasp of actuality may not 
unfairly be compared with Mr. Kipling’s—a standard which should 
satisfy most people. So convinced, indeed, is one critic of the 
exceeding power and beauty of Mr. Munro’s writing, that he is 
fain, for luck’s sake, to wind up with a cavil, albeit a trifling one. 
“T felt ‘fey,’ ” says our author—“a premonition that here was no 
conquering force, a sorrow for the glens raped of their manhood, 
and hearths to be desolate.” But does not “fey” mean the very 
reverse? Does it not denote a state of unaccustomed hilarity or 
excitation, which subsequently proves to have been the precursor 
of sudden calamity or death? 


A NEW GEORGE GISSING 


“The Town Traveller.” By George Gissing. London: Methuen 
& Co. 6s. 


THERE is a sufficiently solid basis of the Old Gissing in this New 
Gissing to save us, in the first flush of surprise, from doubting 
the identity of our author. On the whole, the book may be best 
described as Gissing in a New Humour. That fraction of the 
universe wherein he has so effectively imprisoned his genius is, as 
before, made to fill the field of our vision, but the intensity of 
angry and bitter emotion usually inherent in his work is here 
entirely absent. There is a sort of rollicking feeling about “The 
Town Traveller” that makes us imagine Mr. Gissing must have 
enjoyed himself immensely in the task of writing it. And yet we 
suspect that he meant it quite seriously. Melodrama though the 
book may appear from one point of view—melodrama written 
with a twinkle in the author’s cye, indicating that both he and the 
reader are superior to that sort of fare, but that both may enjoy it 
unashamed, their interest in its plot and passion purged by their 
common awareness that the thing is nonsense all the time—yet it 
has a strange unique character. For it is melodrama constructed 


_of Gissing units! And then there is the possibility of its not being 


melodrama at all! If these statements puzzle the reader, we must 
set the blame on Mr. Gissing’s shoulders. We simply pass on the 
state of mind ‘The Town Traveller” has produced in us. For, 
on looking into the plot and carefully thinking about it, we came 
to the conclusion that the whole thing might well be a faithful 
transcript from life, certainly not less faithful than anything he has 
written. 

In any case the production is an extraordinary literary pheno- 
menon, both in itself and as a unit in Mr. Gissing’s output. 
Putting aside the melodramatic aspect, there are subtle yet 
distinct points of difference between Gissing as we know him and 
the Gissing before us. The episode of the missing word com- 
petition by which Christopher Parish wins over five hundred 
pounds, and, as a logical consequence, the hitherto unencouraging 
Polly Sparkes, is a piece of most admirable humour, tying together 
these two loose strands and bringing the book to a well-rounded 
finish such as Mrs. Henry Wood herself might have approved. 
Humour, indeed, is lavishly introduced, yet everywhere it is of a 
singularly realistic character—which points to a change of per- 
ception on Mr. Gissing’s part rather than of manner and method. 
This change of perception is also indicated in the vigour with which 
he now paints the immense jose de vivre of the inhabitants of those 
grimy regions to which he has restricted his vision. However, the 
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strangest thing of all about “ The Town Traveller” is itsJurking, 
elusive touch of fantasy, a quality hard to associate. with the 
component elements of the book. Yet it is unmistakably there, 
Humour! A sense of the jote de vivre! Fantasy! What may 
Mr. Gissing not have in store for us? 

Nevertheless, we fear that those who do not usually find Mr. 
Gissing pleasurable reading will not take kindly to his present 
work, its new and strange qualities notwithstanding. For back- 
ground, atmosphere, and characterisation are the same as usual, 
and it is not everybody who will brave the depression induced 
thereby for the sake of a cold intellectual admiration of our author’s 
performance. It is true no one has done Gammon—the Town 
Traveller—half as well as Mr. Gissing. A figure of marvellous 
originality, he is yet a veritable living type, but like all the other 
characters, he harmonises wonderfully with the general atmosphere 
of depression into which everything and everybody, even Mr, 
Gissing’s style, seem to merge. There seems to be a want of 
flexibility, of #ance, in his manner, which greatly helps this 
general effect, and we cannot help thinking that it is the result of 
his self-restriction. Mr. Gissing has published, perhaps, a score 
of books, and though we admire the tenacity with which he sticks 
to his ground, we must deplore it all the same. We cannot believe 
that a man of his commanding abilities would not find inspiration 
in a wider outlook over the human spectacle. The world of 
Gammon and Polly Sparkes does not comprise the whole of life, 
and a great mind ought not to rest within such limitations. The 
novelist of genius is he who strives with an eager, unresting 
vision to pierce and comprehend life in every part and every degree, 
so that his life-work in its entire range should be a microcosm of 
humanity. 


ASIA’S FINGER 


“Camping and Tramping in Malaya.” By Ambrose B. Rathbome. 
London: Swan Sonnenschein. _ Ios. 6d. 


A NOTION of the whereabouts of Malaya is part of the hereditary 
lore of the Conservative Party. It dates back to the day when 
Mr. Disraeli, as he was then, let slip his famous reference to the 
Straits of Malacca, and sent his perplexed followers to their atlases 
to discover that Asia points southwards to Australia with a thin 
long finger washed on the one side by the narrow waters whose 
name was henceforward to be dear to every true Conservative 
heart. The finger, some six hundred miles long, and réathing 
nearly to the Equator, has, on an island at its tip, one of our chief 
naval strongholds, Singapore. At present Singapore ranks only 
among fortified coaling stations, but the menacing irruption of the 
European Powers into the Far East has given it an added import- 
ance. It commands the chief of the gateways of the Pacific— 
much as Gibraltar commands the one gateway of the Mediterranean 
and Aden the other; and in virtue of this strategic position is 
bound to become much more than a coaling station. Already it 
is equipped with a graving dock, and other works of defence and 
repair are in rapid progress. With England thus entrenched at 
the tip, and the greater part of the first joint already incorporated 
in British Burmah, the rest of the finger is destined to become 
British at no distant date. For the moment it is divided between 
Siam and a number of little native States, several of which enjoy 
British protection and control. It is with these native States that 
Mr. Rathbone’s book is concerned. For fifteen years the writer 
was in the PublicWorks Department—road-making and surveying— 
and it was in this way that he came by his knowledge of the country 
and the people. It is an arduous way to knowledge, but there is 
no surer or more benign. And it has this other advantage, that 
when to beguile the empty days of pensioned leisure your road- 
maker takes in band the inevitable book, there is no lack of 
“moving accidents by flood and field” for the garnishing of his 
story. They may not be of the sort with which M. de Rougemont 
has turned the experts against one another, and perturbed the 
soul of the Daz/y Chronicle, but they are none the worse for that. 
“Camping and Tramping in Malaya” lacks that touch of style: 
which gave Sir Frank Swettenham’s book the value of literature. 
Indeed, with a pretty modesty, Mr. Rathbone asks that any’ 
absence of literary skill may be excused by the fact that his hand 
is “more accustomed to wield the parang than the pen,” and, truth 
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to tell, there are sentences which read as if they had been struck 
out with thefirst-named tool ; this sentence, for instance: “ Those 
(Chinamen) who took part in these tumults possess no houses or 
wives, have deposited their earnings in safe keeping, and have 
nothing to deter them from joining in the fun and fray, knowing 
that at most a broken head, which they do not mind, or a term of 
imprisonment in jail, where they have better food and are more 
comfortable than they are outside, is all that usually falls to their 
jot if they get within reach of the police, as directly severe 
measures for repression are taken these disturbances quickly 
cease.” Mr. Rathbone is here writing about the Chinese riots in 
Singapore, and a sentence like that leaves you as confused and 
dizy as if you yourself had been rioting too. But, tumid syntax 
notwithstanding, “Camping and Tramping in Malaya” makes 
good reading. For one thing because the Malays are full of odd 
and interesting traits. Here is an example—one out of the many 
with which Mr. Rathbone’s book abounds :— 

“They (the Malays) are the most sensitive of Eastern races to 
any disturbing influence, and many of them suffer from a peculiar 
neurotic complaint called /a/ah, which is a disease that makes the 
sufferer lose all power of self-control on certain occasions ; for 
instance, in one case the sudden use of a certain word will make 
the person afflicted jump and shout, no matter where he may be ; 
in another case, a sudden exclamation and a pretence to fight will 
cause the person afflicted to use the same cry, and to copy the 
action of fighting in every particular, hitting anyone who may be 
near, absolutely unable to control his movements until the 
paroxysm is past, when, as soon as he has recovered from his 
momentary exhaustion, he turns and curses the practical joker whom 
hehas been forced to mimic. This nervous disease is more fre- 
quently to be met with in women than in men, and unless you 
happen by chance to hit upon the subject upon which they are 
latah, you may never discover that there is anything wrong with 
them. @fone occasion I accidentally found it out ina man whom 
Thad known for years, often travelled with, and never suspected 
to be at all afflicted with any sort of nervous complaint, for several 
times to my knowledge he had behaved in a very plucky way. 
One day in the jungle I touched him suddenly on the back and 
said ‘cut’; he jumped and wildly cut the air with his parang, 
exclaiming ‘cut, cut, cut,’ the while, and when the paroxysm had 
passed, turned round and said, ‘Ah, Tuan’ (Ah, Master), in a 
beseeching manner, as much as to beg of me not again to take 
advantage of-his malady.” 


THEOLOGICAL 


‘The Documents of the Hexa’e ch.” With I troduction and 
Notes by W. E. Addis, M.A., Ball. Coll, Oxon. London : 
David Nutt. 10s. 6d. 


THIs handsome volume is the continuation of a former work 
from the same hand issued in 1892. Mr. Addis is one of a num- 
ber of men, larger than is commonly known, who have been com- 
pelled to retire from the priesthood of the Roman Church by the 
Pressure of conclusions largely drawn from historical and textual 
criticism, The result of his investigations, so far as the Deu- 
teronomical, writers and the priestly code are concerned, is given 
sin this book. We have avery fresh and (so far as we have 
examined it) accurate rendering of the documents, which are 
atranged in the order assigned to them by the latest chronology, 
with a really excellent introduction to Deuteronomy, and to the 
Priestly writings. The conclusions accepted by the author are in 
substance those of the higher criticism, represented by Kuenen, 
Wellhausen, Robertson Smith, and Dr. Driver; and Mr. Addis 
Must now be reckoned with the foremost exponents of their view. 
In some respects, indeed, this work is superior even to Driver’s 
“Deuteronomy,” in the “International Critical Commentary,” 
though it is somewhat different in scope and intuition. Particularly 
Valuable is Mr. Addis’s examination of the theory of Horst, who in 
1888 attacked what had hitherto been accepted as an axiom of 
€xateuchal criticism—namely, the publication of Deuteronomy 
tnder Josiah, about 621. Mr. Addis dismisses this view of Horst 
’% “ingenious but uncritical,” and gives solid reasons for his 
adherence to the general opinion of critics : indeed, he may be 
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said to belong to the more conservative section of his school, 
following Ewald and Dillmann, and sometimes dissenting from 
Wellhausen. The different strata of documents and writings 
embodied in the books are conveniently indicated by difference of 
type : the printing and get-up of the volume are excellent. 


“ Leading Ideas of the Gospels.” By the Archbishop of Armagh. 
London: Macmillan. 6s. 


The method of expository or didactic preaching so largely 
followed by the Christian Fathers, and later by the great Puritan 
divines, is one which might well bear. revival to-day, although it 
needs a skilful hand and a cultured mind. Dr. Alexander is 
deservedly famous as a master of picturesque and powerful 
English, as well as an accomplished scholar, and he has brought 
his best powers to the making of the book before us. It is not, 
strictly speaking, a new work, being a revised (and expurgated) 
edition of a volume published shortly after the crash of Irish 
Disestablishment, which bore evident marks of the author’s feeling 
in regard to that event. Perhaps the thought and methods are 
graceful and scholarly rather than strong or original; and the 
Archbishop’s offhand reference to critical explanations of the New 
Testament documents (page 73) is disappointing and even unfair. 
But with whatever defects, the book will be read for its charm of 
style, its delicacy of thought, and its profound sincerity of belief 
and devotion. 


‘‘ Christian Profiles in a Pagan Mirror.” 
London: Hurst & Blackett. 35. 6d. 


Dr. Parker is an able man, with the gift of putting things in a 
pungent and striking way. This book appears to consist of the 
siftings of his waste-paper basket. It is entirely unworthy of his 
reputation ; but a Sunday-school teacher may find the “ Dictionary 
for Beginners” useful. The amazing self-consciousness, which is a 
characteristic of the Doctor, and to many a welcome characteristic, 
is as conspicuous as ever here. 


By Joseph Parker, D.D. 


CRICKET BOOKS 


“With Stoddart’s Team in Australia.” 
London : James Bowden. 

“The Light Side of Cricket.” 
London: James Bowden. 


By Prince Ranjitsinhji, 
Is. paper, 2s. cloth. 

Edited by E. B. V. Christian. 
2s. 6d, 


WHEN you can’t play the game yourself it is good to watch others 
at it, and when you can neither play nor watch the next best thing 
is to read about cricket. The last match of the season ts over, 
and “socker” men have already begun to practise. We have 
turned for solace to Prince Ranjitsinhji’s second venture, “ With 
Stoddart’s Team in Australia.” Ranji” writes like the good 
fellow and sportsman that he is. The book is not brilliant, it is 
even primitive in method and out'ook; only when the author 
philosophises about his favourite game does he become su®tle, 
profound, a critic of parts. On the psychology of the cricketer he 
throws no special light—and yet the game is one of the great 
passions. The character sketches wherein he describes his com- 
panions are but bare outlines. Mr. George Moore would hold 
them up in derision. ‘ Jack Hearne, the Middlesex crack bowler,’ 
says the biographer, “is a comparatively young man, and during 
the last few years has done more work both for the county and the 
M.C.C. than, perhaps, any other bowler in England... . his 
bowling is of fast-medium pace, combining great accuracy of 
length with any amount of off-break.” Now, my dear Prince, is 
this the language in which a hero should be described? Further, 
we read that “Apart from being a conscientious cricketer, he is a 
thorough gentleman in every sense, and his kindness and courtesy 
to all his comrades, and his frankness in all his dealings, make him 
always a welcome friend and guest anywhere.” We believe Prince 
Ranjitsinhji, but he should delve deeper than superficial portraiture 
of this description. To Jack Hearne we bow; he always will be 
“ a welcome friend and guest,” but how did he reach his present 
elevation? That’s the point which interests us most about Jack 
Hearne. We want to know how he became a “ crack ”—but these 


princes have an airy way of overlooking our plebeian thirsts for 
‘nformation. 
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Apart from the impossible demands formulated above, Prince 
Ranjitsinhji’s book is quite interesting. He describes the team’s 
Australian experiences, and writes of the test matches in a manner 
at once impartial, sound, and comprehensive. Australian cricketers 
owe the Prince a debt of gratitude for this volume. Needless to 


- say, the author speaks of his own brilliant performances after the 


manner of the sportsmam;iwith a fine and unaffected modesty that 
sits well on one so generous in his criticism of others. 

From the batsman using the pen we turn to the penman using 
the bat. The second volume on our table is entitled “The Light 
Side of Cricket,” and is compiled by various eminent authors, Mr. 
E. B. V. Christian editing. The title of the book is unfortunate. 
What, we ask, is the dark side of cricket? Our authors, however, 
are frequently amusing. We laughed aloud over Mr. Eden 
Phillpotts’s “ Ethiopian “Cricket Match,” an account of a game 
played by a ship in harbour against the natives of the island of 
St. Thomas, West Indies... Thus does Mr. Phillpotts suggest the 
St. Thomas umpire :—“ Our bowler,’ he writes, “had taken 
several more wickets, and now the score stood at sixty, with three 
further blacks to bat. About this time I made an appeal to the 
umpire upon a question of stumping a man, but he had his back 
turned, and was buying a piece of sugar-cane. He apologised 
profusely. He said: ‘I’se so sorry, Massa, jus’ too sorry ; but I’se 
dam hungry, Sar!’” No wonder the island is not what it was. 

In addition to the Ethiopian game, there are contributions 
from Mr. Pett Ridge, the editor, Messrs. Norman Gale, Coulson 
Kernahan, Mrs. Murray Hickson, and half a dozen others. 
Cricketers will enjoy the book. 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY 


“Wireless Telegraphy.” By Richard Kerr, F.G.S. London: 
Seeley & Co. Paper 1s, cloth 1s. 6d, 


Mr. KERR’s little book gives a good popular exposition of this 
interesting but very abstruse subject. The transmission of light 
and heat by the ether is lucidly explained, and the experiments of 
Hertz showing that electricity is also a wave motion of the ether, 
but of lower frequency than the waves of light, are described. 
Good accounts, accompanied by diagrams, are also given of Oliver 
Lodge’s and Marconi’s work in connection with the application of 
the Hertzian waves to telegraphy without connecting wires. 
Undue prominence is perhaps given to the experiments of James 
Bowman Lindsay, made in the early fifties, in the use of water as 
a means of conduction for electricity in place of wires. His method 
has not been found to be practically useful, and the principles 
involved have not in any way assisted the recent developments in 
wireless telegraphy. 


FICTION 


“In the Shadow of the Three.” By Blanche Loftus Tottenham. 
London: Hutchinson & Co. 6s. 


THIs is a tale of political aspiration intensified by State prisons 
and torture, and of love tempered by the existence of a despicable 
husband. The time is the year 1796-97, the year which witnessed 
the triumphs of Napoleon in Northern Italy, and a sight more 
striking than that—the abrupt and unexampled /é/o de se of 
Venetian statecraft. Into these large affairs the love-motive is 
interwoven cleverly enough ; the battle of Rivoli becomes a per- 
sonal exploit ;‘and the final clearing of the air, the release from 
terror and treachery and the grievous shadow of separation, comes 
about at the moment when “ Even the shade of that which once 
was great has passed away.” Of the greatness of Venice there 
is no word here, however ; only a haunting horror of its mystery, 
its terrorism, and cruelty. Lelio Zarano is a noble of Venice who 
has dreams of an Italy~one and free ; and to compass his ruin 
the malignity of a spy, who is also his rival, and the ingenuity of a 
woman (another woman) who would willingly be his mistress, are 
called into operation ; and two more powerful engines of destruc- 
tion you could not wish to level against a patriot who was impas- 
sioned and a lover who wasrscrupulous. The book has its passages 
of strenuous action, has some sustained description, and of course 
the emotional interludes that are demanded by the climate and 
conditions of the case. If it has a fault, it is that of being almost too 
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well written. There is a Ouidaesque perfection and Convincingness 
about the strongly marked characters, the perfectign which belongs 
to a quite definite formula, not to say abstraction. Also there isa 
Ouidaesque surface gloss upon the writing, betokening grip of the 
facts and personal conviction, but having sometimes a litthe—just 
a littlke—the excess of its own sumptuousness for a defect. Alto. 
gether a solid and well-informed piece of work, and worthy of the 
triple praise of being a story well invented, well understood, ang 
uncommonly well written. 


“ Lady Mary of the Dark House.” By Mrs. C. N. Williamson, 
London: James Bowden. 6s. 

The utility is doubtful of criticising books that are obviously 
written for a public which does not read criticisms, and would not 
understand them if it did. Those who know better than to read 
such books need not be warned; and those who do not know 
better might as well be left to their fate, for no warning will be 
intelligible to them. We believe—and we believe it with reluct. 
ance—that there is a large public of people able to read and write 
to whom “ Lady Mary of the Dark House” will appear a thrilling 
and powerful romance. We can only hope that such appreciations 
are but a step in their progress towards a better understanding; 
and that as the intelligence of her public (like Nature) “creeps 
up,” Mrs. Williamson will presently permit herself to unstoop a 
little, and to work at a level which assumes that her readers are 
adults and—yes, we shall say it !—neither bewildered shop-girls 
nor Bloomsbury “ lady’s-maids.” This book has no relation either 
to literature or reality, though ’tis stuffed full of the dead pro. 
perties of the first and is written in a style which focusses all the 
indistinction of the second. 


“The Unknown Sea.” By Clemence Housman. London: 
Duckworth & Co. 6s. 


Puzzles not unfrequently confront the conscientious.zeviewer, but 
the present one has rarely come across so hard a i crack as 
this book. So far as he can make out, it deals with the passion of 
a mermaid—which her name was Diadyomene—for a young 
fisherman ; but the truth is thata very large portion of the volumeis 
practically unintelligible. At first it seemed like a protracted skit 
on the “ Celtic renaissance.” The language is decidedly gaudy; 
and in particular the waves of the sea and the interiors of caves are 
described with much of that generous colouring—laid on in 
assorted slabs—for which Miss Fiona Macleod is gp justly cele- 
brated. As the book proceeded, however, it seemed 6 assume a 
religious cast ; and our final hypothesis is that it is the production 
of some devout person desirous of inculcating by means ofa 
parable some profound and valuable doctrinal or moral truth 
What that truth may be we are utterly at a loss to conceive; but 
as the human interest is of the slightest, and as the story is 
couched in language so remote from the mere jargon of everyday 
life as almost to pass comprehension, we dare say that not a few 
people will find the work extremely helpful and beautiful. 


“Fighting for Favour.” By W. G. Tarbet. Bristol: J. W. 
Arrowsmith. 35. 6d. 

Students of the fiction of the kailyard have by this time been 80 
schooled into a knowledge of the Scots tongue that-Ma; Tarbet's 
romance may be read and even enjoyed without the help of @ 
glossary. They may, indeed, question the meaning of such’ 
word as “spulyied,” hesitate to pronounce such a word & 
“ shauchily,” or momentarily wonder at the uses of a «¢whinger”; 


but there is a sufficiency of exciting adventure in this seventeenth 


century tale to leaven all the difficulties of the archaic dialect in 
which it is winningly told. It is for the favour of hig cousin, Rose 
Carter, that David Duras fights amid the perils of the plague am 

the yet greater perils of a band of pirates that come to,Anstruther 
town. The rover captain, Ivy Manners, captures the \A/arie and 
her cargo of specie, and holds her owner, Simon Carter, to ransom. 
The price of the ransom is Simon’s daughter Rose. “ If only the 


possession of my body will content ye,” writes the girl in reply tothe 
rover’s imperative demand, “then the bargain is made—my honour» 


for my father’s life.” But the bargaining: is frustrated by David, 
who “pirates the pirate,” rescues both Rose and Ler father, ane 
finally wins the favour for which he has so gallantly striven.’ 
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LITERARY GOSSIP 


wOn the Secret History of the Relations between Certain 
Authors and Certain Publishers” is the title of a volume as yet 
unwritten and likely to remain so. Yet, on looking through the 
various “ Publishers Announcements” that find their way on an 
editor's table at the beginning of every ‘‘season,” and regarding 
the shuffle of names, the migrations of authors from firm to firm, 
we invariably reflect with curiosity upon the causes of such 
faithlessness. There must bea story behind every such change, 
for surely it is not a mere matter of terms which breaks these 
connections. Nor is the literary agent always responsible either. 
Will some enterprising chronicler not pry into these stories and 
set them out for us? They would make interesting reading. 


Let us take Mr. John Lane’s autumn list as a case in point. 
First among his announcements is “ The Early Work of Aubrey 
Beardsley ”—so far so good. But lower down comes Mr. W. J. 
Locke, whose first successful venture, “ At the Gate of Samaria,” 
was issued by Mr. Heinemann. Mr. Richard Le Gallienne has, 
we observe, returned to his first love. His flirtation with Mr. 
Grant. Richards has ceased, and Mr. Lane announces “A Vindi- 
cation.of Eve ; and other Poems.” George Egerton, we note, is 
“nowhere visible save in Mr. Richards’s list. So much for specu- 
lation. We were pleased to see that Mr. John Davidson is down 
fortwo volumes this autumn: “ Godfrida, a Play,” and another 
book of verse. Mr. Kenneth Grahame, too, is doubly represented. 
“Dream Days” and a Bodley booklet called “ The Headswoman” 
stand opposite his name. Mr. Max Beerbohm briefly describes 
his next venture as “More.” Further on we come to another 
volume of Mrs. Meynell’s essays and “A Pastoral,” by Maurice 
Hewlett, author of “ The Forest Lovers,” published by ——. Mr. 
Lane’s list is highly interesting. 


“Little Busch” Bismarck called his Boswell, and we judge that 
he is a man of not many inches. Apparently, though, he has 
plenty of courage, for he has sent a complimentary copy of his 
book to the Kaiser. Anyhow, that story is being told in London. 
The Kaiser, of course, reads English with as much ease as he 
reads German. There is only the English edition of the work. 
It would be curious to know whether his letter of acknowledgment 
to Dr. Busch will bein German or English. Or is it conceivable 
that he might find both languages inadequate to express his 
thanks ? 


The little band of London’s distinctive novelists is growing ; 
and curiously enough, and happily, they are becoming cheerier. 
The current life of the metropolis, even in its unlovely looking 

’ places, shows possibilities of magic. Mr. Gissing surprised us the 
other day by his approaches to mirthfulness of a kind, and Mr, 
St. John Adcock, a much younger writer, and one whose method 
is scrupulously careful, has a corresponding surprise in portions of 
his new novel, “In the Image of God.” Mr. Adcock, indeed, is 

’ concerned with life that in externals, and often in essence, is drab- 
coloured, sordid, criminal, and apparently entirely hopeless— 
whether he deals with Angel Court, Strand, or the monotonous 
reaches of Kentish Town — but ever in the squalor he founds oases 
of cheeriness, romance, and even spirituality. As much of the 

_ Character has evidently been transcribed in essentials from life, the 
impression gives us hope for those “suburbs” at which the nose of 
the superior critic and /i/#érateur is so often tilted. 


Mr. John Eglinton, whose “ Two Essays on The Remnant ” was 
cordially received a few years ago—the work was overpraised, it 
Is true, but it contained at least two magical passages—has been 
considering the old question of personality in literature in the 
Dublin Daily Express: an organ which seems bent on being to 


* the Irish capital what the Daily Chronicle is to the English. His 


theory is the important but debateable one that.a man can only put 
~ Into his art what he has lived : a good deal depends, by the way, on 
* the sense in which we take “lived.” Mr. Eglinton reasons that 
for Milton the attraction of Samson’s story was. the image he 
found in it ‘of his own lot, that he was drawn to the story of 
* “Paradise Lost” because it served to record the glorious failure of 
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the Puritan movement of which he had been a part.- Similarly 
the Faust legend appealed to Goethe, because ‘he could write 
with it his own history in large, and “ Hamlet” still draws us like a 
magnet because Shakespeare put into it more of himself than he 
probably did anywhere else. It is a large theme for discussion, 
and even if we could entirely follow Mr. Eglinton on those specific 
points, there are classic masterpieces that would bear us in 
another direction. For one thing the great Greek tragedian’s 
drama of “ The Persians,” dealing with a war in which he himself 
had part and a triumph that thrilled Greece and lives greatly in 
history, is a comparative failure beside his rendering of less 
personal stories, or stories in no way personal. Summing up 
inspiration’s subtleties in a phrase or a contention is a risky 
matter, but certainly it is not necessarily true that the egoist is 
greater than the artist who “sees life steadily and sees it whole.” 


In the September number of the New York Critic are published 
several of James Russell Lowell’s despatches from Madrid to his 
Government. He was acting as United States Minister at the 
time. It is said, and we believe it, that the literary quality of 
these despatches is something unexampled in the annals of 
diplomacy. What would Downing Street say to a despatch from 
Sir Henry Drummond Wolff containing such unofficial items as 
‘The dancers were rather curious than graceful, and it was odd 
that the only one which we are accustomed to consider pre- 
eminently Spanish, the cachucha, was performed by two pro- 
fessional dancers. The rest had, however, a higher interest from 
their manifest antiquity and almost rudimentary characters. When 
the dances were over, the deputations were ranged in file, and 
passed in review by the King and his guests. One was struck by 
the general want of beauty, whether of face or form, in both sexes, 
and by the lowness of stature. But there was great vigour of 
body, and the hard features had an expression of shrewdness and 
honesty. By far the prettiest among the women were those from 
Andalusia”? 


In the same number, Cornelia Atwood Pratt writes with under- 
standing, breadth and sympathy of Mr. George Meredith’s novels. 
The article deserves to be read in its entirety. 


Arrangements have been made for the celebration, at the close 
of this week, of the centenary of the birth of Henry Sco:t Riddell, 
a Scottish minor poet of some note in his day, but best known now 
as the author of the fine stirring lyric “ Scotland Yet.” Riddell 
was the son of a Dumfriesshire shepherd, and in early life fol- 
lowed the same occupation as his father. He devoted his leisure 
to study, however, devouring with avidity every book that came in 
his way ; and on the strength of his savings and a sum left by his 
father, who died in 1817, he at last achieved his ambition—a 
University education. He was at Edinburgh for four years and 
proved himself a diligent and a brilliant student. During this 
period he won the friendship of “Christopher North,” a friend- 
ship which the latter showed in various useful ways. After a year 
at St. Andrews University and a short experience as a teacher, he 
was ordained to the Church of Scotland “preaching station” at 
Teviothead, in 1833 ; and later the Duke of Buccleuch built him 
a house there. But in 1841 his mind became unhinged, and, 
although he recovered, he never resumed his pastoral duties. His 
death occurred in 1870. Riddell published several volumes both 
of prose and verse, and he also translated the Gospels of Matthew 
and Mark into Scottish. But his only work which may be said to 
still live is his “Scotland Yet,” a song familiar to every Scot, and 
indeed fitted to rank among the best lyrics in Scottish literature. 
In connection with the centenary celebrations a tablet is to be 
placed on the cottage at Teviothead which the Duke of Buccleuch 
built for Riddell and-in which he died. 


Knowing people who flatter themselves that journalistic and 
literary London is an open book to them have been pointing to 
the alleged originals of characters in the cultured society to 
which Mr. C. F. Keary has introduced his readers in “ The 
Journalist.” The sphere is rather select and eclectic, far above 
that region of cheap /it¢érateurs which writers like Mr. William 
Le Queux have mistaken for intellectual London. The originals 
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of the Pirzean Club and the’sedate and cultured weekly, the A/bany 
Review, may not seem particularly difficult to locate, while the 
positive and revolutionary Jonsen, who gives the Independent 
Theatre a play and the*hero some current Continental notions, 
has been somewhat waggishly identified with Mr. J. T. Grein. 


* But is Jonsen quite positive enough for Mr. Grein? 
in 


Dundonians are very proud of the circumstance that “Sarah 
Tytler” has laid the scene of her last story. “ Mrs. Carmichael’s 
Goddesses,” in their city. The neighbouring little town of Kirrie- 
muir has been made famous by Mr. J. M. Barrie as “ Thrums” ; 
while Sir Walter Scott has immortalised Arbroath as “ Fairport,” 
and has also increased the fame of Perth. But Dundee, although 
an ancient Scottish town with vastly more historical associations 
than outsiders generally imagine, figures but little in fiction. 
James Grant, in his “ Yellow Frigate,” has much that is interest- 
ing about old Dundee ; but he is, perhaps, the only novelist of 
note who has done anything for the credit of the city. And he 
treats of the Dundee of centuries ago—not of the modern “city of 
jute and marmalade.” The fair author of “Mrs. Carmichael’s 
Goddesses,” however, writes of the Dundee of only ninety years 
ago. “Sarah Tytler” (Miss Henrietta Keddie) is a native of 
Fifeshire, and it was while living at Cupar that many of her earlier 
works were written. From there she in time migrated to London, 
and afterwards, on the death of her elder sister Margaret, to whom 
she was deeply attached, she removed to Oxford, where she now 
resides. 


Mr. Neil Munro’s achievemerts have not been energetically 
chanted by the paragraphists—those degenerate modern substitutes 
for the rhapsodists—but the steady interest with which his work is 
being followed is attested-in various flattering ways. One of these 
was the necessity for the preparation of a second edition of his 
novel “John Splendid,” before the formal publication day of the 
first. One may gather, too, from the American literary journals, 
that the story has been followed with considerable interest during 
its somewhat long career as a serial in the New York Bookman. 
Mr. Munro has mentioned, or at least it has been understood, that 
his early years saw more toil and hardship than are often the 
young writer's lot in these latter years ; and at a later period he 
was a hard-working journalist. Such training is likely to have an 
eminently steadying effect. Journalism, as the Frenchman said, is 
a fine profession if one can leave it early enough. The young 
littérateur who is so fortunate is anything but desirous to go back 
to it ; so he puts his best into his new work. On the other hand, 
there are painful examples of young contemporary authors who 
won early notoriety in an easy and incidental way, and who came 
to think that the rose-throwing public would accept anything that 
they offered. The disillusion has been sometimes sudden and 
pathetic. 


Mr. Max Pemberton is not a boys’ writer, like the late Mr. 
Kingston or our popular friend Mr. Henty. Neither is he quite 
the grown man’s writer; you don’t associate him with a watch- 
tower looking out on thé world. A new book by Mr. Max 
Pemberton is always interesting because it appeals alike to the 
young and the old. He is happy and distinctive as a writer in 
that he has the ear of both those communities. To that extent he 
stands for a new type of romance-writer ; he occupies his own 
watch-tower. Now, who else would have thought of writing out 
a story on the Napoleonic idea, tenaciously held by a hero, “I 
can go anywhere and do anything, given certain conditions”? 
That is the text of his story—“The Phantom Army.” His hero 
goes far ; but military friends assure him that this same hero has 
done nothing impossible. -- Sounds Irish that last phrase ! 

AUG 

We were told the other day that there was a possibility of 
Captain Burrows, with a force, being in the region of Fashoda. 
It is more certain that a book which the gallant Captain has written 
on Central Africa will prove interesting reading. The King of the 
Belgians has accepted the dedication, and Mr. Stanley has written 
an introduction for the volume. Captain Burrows is in the service 
of the Congo Free State and has seen much of the Pigmies and 
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their land. Indeed, he was able to make a leisurely study of these 
odd little creatures. They appear to have good qualities ang 
defects, just like other human beings. Ceertaitily they are no 
cannibals, and as much cannot be said of other Centtal African 
tribes. Books of African travel always find readers, and no doubt 
the rule will hold good in the case of Captain Burrows’s volume’ 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


Travel 


“NINE YEARS at the Gold Coast,” by the Rev. Dennis Kemp, 
who has endeavoured “to give the vesu/¢s of missionary enter. 
prise,” and also to give such information as would be useful to 
young men in training for work abroad. His book goes one better 
than his intentions ; it looks eminently readable. The photo. 
graphs are interesting. (Macmillan. Pp. 279. 12s. 6d.) 

“ A Bird’s-Eye View of Picturesque India,” by the Right Hon, 
Sir Richard Temple, Bart. who writes pleasantly and in.a 
“popular” style about an empire in whose government he has 
assisted. (Chatto & Windus. Pp. 210. 6s.) 


Theology 


“Doctrine and Development” contains a sequence of Uni- 
versity sermons delivered by Dr. Hastings Rashdall, of New 
College, Oxford, who prefaces them “as a modest attempt to 
translate into the language of modern thought some of the leading 
doctrines or ideas of traditional Christianity.” (Methuen, 
Pp. 288. 6s.) 

Verse and Belles Lettres 

“The Soul’s Departure,” by Edward Willmore, who remarks 
that 

“ Dead convention itself is better than nerveless daubing, 

But the restraining grip on a powerful horse is the thing.” 

It is. Mr. Willmore is “a powerful horse” when it comes to 
verse-making. (T. Fisher Unwin. Pp. 96. 35. 62.) 

“Elizabeth and her German Garden” is the work of an 
anonymous and Heinesque personage whose journal is herewith 
exposed to the world. The author is evidently a girl, and a very 
charming one at that. She is at once young, wayward, and keenly 
observant. (Macmillan. Pp. 175. 6s.) 


Fiction 


“ Deadman’s,” by Mary Grant, who can unfold a stirring and 
well-characterised tale with the best of her compeers. “ Dead- 
man’s” is in Australia, the story is Australian, and the characters 
are big-boned people and emphatic. (Methuen. Pp. 304. 6s.) 

“ The Pathway of the Gods,” by Mona Caird, opens witha 
prologue and some fine writing. ‘‘Mon dieu! one can under 
stand the groping of that poor soul better now!” says one of the 
characters. The book seems to be somewhat ecstatic and con 
cerned with Italy and “the higher life.” (Skeffington. Pp. 339 
6s.) 

“The Keeper of the Waters,” by Morley Roberts, contains @ 
selection of strenuous and varied short stories, told with Mr 
Roberts’s usual vigour. (Skeffington. Pp. 330. 6s.) 

“ A Question of Colour,” by /. C. Philips, who tells the story 
of a negro’s wooing of a white girl with his usual felicity. 
(Constable. Pp. 139. IS.) 

“Jack Smith, M.P.,” by 7ude Myddleton, who concludes 
“Before the voyage to Buenos Ayres could be undertaken 4 
fashionable marriage was celebrated at Derringer Church, &” 
(Constable. Pp. 113. Is.) 

“ Phases of an Inferior Planet,” by El/en Glasgow, who lays 
the scene of her story in New York and takes the operatic stat 
for theme of a novel that looks as though it were uncommonly 
good in execution. (Heinemann. Pp. 313. 6s.) 

“At Friendly Point,” by G. Firth Scott, is concerned with the 
adventurous existence that was led by certain gentlemen @ 
Australia and the seas around that continent. The author has@ 
nice sense of the dramatic in landscape painting. (James Bowden. 
Pp. 305. 35. 6d.) f 

“ Brothers of the People,” by Fred Whishaw, hasia cover with 
a red bombshell in the act of bursting, so we at once’ felt ourselves 
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at home with the “brothers” of the title-page. The story opcns 
with the departure of an English girl to “ Balkania.” She is to b2 
a governess. Precious little governessing will be done by that 
girl, we fancy. (C. A. Pearson. Pp. 279. 6s.) 

“A Romance of a Grouse Moor,” by 1. Z. Stevenson, opens 
with a girl and a poacher who meet on a moor. “Who are you 
and what are you doing here?” saysthe girl, “WhoamI? My 
name’s Jeffry Crowther, and I’m minding my own business,” says 
the poacher. He ends sadly. (C. A. Pearson. Pp. 216. 25. 6d.) 

“That Little Cutty, and other Stories,” by the late JM/rs. 
Oliphant, evidently contains some of that admirable writer’s 
Nachlass. The three stories of the book, though not quite up to 
their author’s best form, are good and vigorously told. (Mac- 
millan & Co. Pp. 241. 6s.) 

“The Seed of the Poppy,” by C/ive Holland, is another story 
of London “journalistic and literary life.” It is pleasantly and 
sincerely told, albeit the author’s notion of literary success is 
somewhat conventional. There are lovers and many a slip ’twixt 
their vows and the wedding breakfast. (C. A. Pearson. Pp. 309. 
6s.) 

“That Headstrong Boy,” by Edward Kent, who has turned out 
anice story and a good deal of pleasant talk. “ Please let go my 
hand; Mr. Radley.” “ First tell meif you don’t think it would look 
all the better for a nice diamond ring,” is a premising opening. 
(Leadenhall Press. Pp. 266. 39. 6d.) ; 

“The Rogue’s Paradise,” by Edwin Pugh and Charles Gleig, 
can be safely recommended to anybody in search of a swift and 
active yarn that shall also have content. The story simply 
gallops. It is laid in the tropics, and, needless to say, the rogues 
are British. (James Bowden. Pp. 316. 35. 6d.) 

“ The Californians,” by one of them, Gertrude Atherton to wit, 
is wholly American, and seems interesting were it only for the 
frankness of its author’s views upon the social and material aspects 
of the big Republic. (John Lane. Pp. 351. 6s.) 

“In the Image of God” is a book wherein Mr. St. John 
Adcock treats of the “lower orders,” and treats of them well, we 
should fancy, after our initial dip. The book has vitality, and no 
careless line. (Skeffington. Pp. 219. 35. 6d.) 


Educational 


“The Raleigh History Readers: VII. The Growth of Greater 
Britain,” by /. B. Kirkman, B.A., is illustrated, and contains 
absorbing reading matter. Would we were younger! (Blackie 
& Son. Pp. 302. 1s. 9d.) 

“The Hundred Years’ War,” by C. W. C. Oman, M.A., F.S.A., 
being No. III. of “The Oxford Manuals of English History,” is 
an excellent little work of its kind. (Blackie & Son. Pp. 168. 1s) 

“Select Tales from Shakspeare,” Charles and Mary Lamb, 
with introduction and notes by David Frew, B.A., is another 
“reader” that should be welcomed. (Blackie & Son. Pp. 189. 
Is. 6d.) 

Miscellaneous 


“The Way about Berkshire,” by 77. Graves, will be welcome 
to the cyclist. It contains maps and all needed information about 
the county. (Iliffe, Sons, & Sturney. Pp. 165. 1s.) 


New Editions and Reprints 


“ Contributions to Punch,” by W. M. Thackeray, “with Biogra- 
phical Introduction by his daughter, Annie Ritchie.” This is a 
new volume of the Biographical Edition, and contains, amid a 
host of Punch contributions, the far-famed “ Book of Snobs.” 
Thackeray’s pictorial contributions to Punch are also included, 
and highly diverting theyare. (Smith, Elder,& Co. Pp.759. 6s.) 

“First Aid to the Injured,” a new edition of Dr. Friederich V. 
Esmarch's ambulance lectures, translated by Princess Christian. 
The lectures are clearness itself, and the illustrations are all the 
student can desire. (Smith, Elder. Pp. 117. 2s.) 

_ “The Fortunes of Nigel,” by Sir Walter Scott, is a tasteful re- 
issue. (T. Fisher Unwin. Pp. 580. 1s.) , 

“The Dreyfus Case,” by Georges Guyon (a second and revised 
edition), contains a bird’s-eye view of the chain of events now 
agitathsg France. (Edinburgh: Patrick Geddes & Colleagues. 
Pp. 68. 15.) 
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A WOMAN’S WEEK 


I AM at present living in a continual state of alarms. One 
hears the most terrifying rumours of possible innovations of fashion. 
One picks up a popular ladies’ paper, and reads with bated breath 
of the introduction of the ’Arriet fringe, “ the hair to be cut straight 
across the forehead and worn uncurled.” I groan inwardly when 
I hear that silk fringe and bugle trimming (realistic writers in- 
variably trim the charwoman’s bonnet with the latter) on our gowns 
is in the near future to be an accomplished fact. The other day I 
went into a little lace shop I know in Oxford Street, and there I 
saw several girls busily employed with horsehair and stout needles, 
making what in the world do you think ?—bustles. Not, alas ! 
merely the tiny ‘“improver” of “crin” worn at all times by the 
well-dressed Frenchwoman, but something much more formidable. 
On inquiry I learnt that the workgirls were making these 
atrocities “against time,” as the shopwoman expressed it. The 
orders from the large houses were coming in daily—I left the shop 
with a sinking heart. But the “ last straw,” to my thinking, is the 
arrival of the white stocking. Picture to yourself the gown lifted 
high over a black boot, cut straight across the top, from which 
rises a white, perhaps cotton-clad, pillar! Shades of our grand- 
mothers, how awful! 1 cannot say with a certain Frenchman that 
Iam “inspired” by das d/ancs. I suppose before long we shall 
return to the “neat Balmorals,” elastic sides, white stitching 
and all. 

Iam told there has been a positive rage for blue and yellow 
linen gowns at the French watering places this year. At the 
beginning of the summer I ordered one or two with a view to 
wearing them later on at the sea. One proved too pretty to keep, 
consequently had to be replaced on leaving town: butcher blue 
linen adorned with strappings—very narrow—of black duck, which 
caught on so muchwith some people this year. My original gown 
was much admired on the river, where I wore it a few times 
during the season. I had a little sack coat of the same material 
lined with black, and a pair of neat black susde boots completed a 
toilette entirely after my own heart. As I write the weather is 
chilly enough to render a warm homespun most acceptable, though 
all last week I wore the flimsiest of muslins and still felt too warm. 
If you are lucky enough to get any shooting this year, don’t have 
your gown made with the attached little cape one sees even at 
the best tailors’. Vanity (for they are really very becoming) once 
misled me in this direction, and the result was disastrous, as 
testified by the number of birds I missed, and extreme physical 
exhaustion before the day was half over—not to mention the wear 
and tear on a fairly good temper. No matter how light and well 
made the cape, it causes a certain restraint every time one raises 
the gun to one’s shoulder. I am having a new waterproof coat 
made—white with a small cape cut away in front. 1 admit they 
are conspicuous, but very smart, to use an odious word, and if 
made at a good place not heavy. Now to jump to another subject. 
I want you to order me some white petticoats while I’m away 
from town. I wish you to buy two for patterns, and enough 
cambric and lace to make four more—French thread lace and 
valenciennes, Steinemann’s in Piccadilly is about the best place 
to go for the patterns and material. It is on the left, just above 
the Circus. I should like one made in the following manner : 
The cambric or lawn of the skirt to be cut in vandykes, each 
point to be outlined with insertion and edging, and falling over a 
rather closely gathered flounce of wide lace, the insertion threaded 
with mauve bébé ribbon. 

I suppose for years there has not been so great a revolution in 
anything as ’98 has brought about in corsets. In England those 
people who through lack of means cannot afford to go to the best 
corsetitres have contented themselves from time immemorial with 
the ill-shaped cuirasses, made by the gross, and supposed to fit 
every figure equally well, though I presume every one of us differs 
from the other quite as much in contour of body as, say, the shape 
of the nose. But mous avons changé tout cela. At present the 
line of beauty that reveals every curve of breast is our only joy, 
and this is unattainable except by the aid. of a corset cut down 
almost to the waist in front, any pressure coming from the sides. 
The hips are given quite free play, also in the interest of the afore- 
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mentioned line of beauty. At some of the shops one can get these 
corsets (or, as one might more correctly call them, belts) at a very 
moderate cost. Let me give you a really excellent hint. When 
wearing them, attach the suspenders to the front, near the clasps, 
not, as generally, from the sides. While on this subject I must 
tell you a fad some women go in for. Two of my personal 
acquaintances embroider stout coutille or satin in most lovely 
designs, and then send the piece to be made up at their corsetiére’s. 
If you should think of following their example, let me advise you 
to work in hard thin silk, and choose small designs, as otherwise 
the pattern gets lost in cutting the seams. Bees and small butter- 
flies in gay colours on a black-satin ground look best. As a finish 
to the top I recommend a thin black-silk lace, with holes through 
which might be run ribbons matching the embroidery in colours. 
When dressing the hair low on the neck, according to the present 
fashion, wave the hair from the temples towards the back of the 
head, instead of, as formerly, from the top towards the neck. You 
will find this the easier way to wave if you have no maid, and are 
not in the habit of going to a really good hairdresser. Space 
forbids anything more this week. JOCELYNNE JOYE. 





HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 


To the average British household there come week by week pages of 
interesting personal correspondence which tell the story of our vast 
Empire as no historian can tell it. 


THE OUTLOOK would be glad to give its readers some of the most interest: 
ing of this correspondence. The Editor therefore invites relatives and 
Jriends of these correspondents to forward such extracts from private 
letters as give items of personal experience from camps pitched in far- 
away countries—camps of war, and the more peaceful settlements of 
miners, explorers, and openers up of scarcely known provinces generally. 
Accounts of hardships borne by land and water are especially desired. 


All correspondence that is sent us will be carefully read, and such extracts 
made for publication as may seem suitable, confidence being, of course, 
respected as regards any purely personal items in the letters. The names 
of the writers will not be published, if a request to that effect accom- 
panies the letter, and all matter that is not printed will be returned to 
the sender at an early date, Full name and address should accompany 
each letter sent, 


Address, the Editor, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





A really funny book. Sccond Edition just out. 


THE POTTLE PAPERS,’ 2tsce'e.: 
Illustrated by 
L. RAVEN HILL. 


Crown 8vo. art cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 
TABLE TALK says :—‘‘ Humour essentially new and breezy.” 
BOOKMAN says :—‘‘ Smart nonsensical burlesque.” 
PALL MALL GAZETTE says :—‘‘ Humour that is genuine and spontaneous.” 
MR. EDWARD TERRY says :—‘“‘ Very amusing. Just the book to while away a 
pleasant hour, particularly when travelling.” 


LONDON: GREENING & CO., 20 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road. 


THE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS 
(Limited), HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 





On the fine Seaside Estate of the coe py acres), in a splendid climate, 


Students have unique opportunities of receiv: 
which will fit them for a career abroad or at home. 


Full information from the Director at above address, or from the LONDON 
SECRETARY, 11 PALL MALL, S.W. 


| AMGUAGE—TEACHING by EAR for ADULTS. 


THE VICTORIA SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES, Limited. 
(Established 1889 as the Original Berlitz School, London.) 


Only addresses : Head School, 848 Chancery Lane ; 
West End Branch, 142 Queen’s Road, Bayswater. 


Native Professors only. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC TOURS. 
ENDLESS VARIETY. 


Niagara ; the Great Lakes ; Prairies ; Rocky Mountains; Banff Hot Springs ; 
Hunting and Fishing Resorts. 


For through Fares and Free Pamphlets apply CANADIAN Paciric Raitway Offices, 
67 and 68 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


a training, practical and theoretica', 
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LORD DUFFERIN: AND FINANCE 


THE LONDON AND GLOBE FINANCE CORPORATION 


The annual general meeting of the shareholders of the London and Globe 
Finance Corporation (Limited) was held on Tuesday afternoon at Win- 
chester House. Admission was by ticket, and there was a crowded 
attendance. . 

The Marquis of Dufferin moved the adoption of the report, and ex- 
plained that neither he nor any of his co-directors had ever received any 
consideration of any sort for joining the directorate. (Cheers.) Nor 
were they in receipt of any remuneration whether direct or indirect 
beyond that which was provided in the articles of association. (Renewed 
cheers.) Continuing, his lordship said: But, gentlemen, I confess that 
when I first joined your board there’ was one side of the business with 
which I was but very imperfectly acquainted, and that was the mysteries 
of the Stock Exchange—(laughter) —the subterranean machinations of the 
bulls and bears, and the effect on the value of mining and other shares 
produced by the financial Press. Now, I wish it at once to be understood 
that, as Chairman of this Company—and I think I may speak in the name 
of my brother directors—we cannot hold ourselves responsible for the 
fluctuations in the prices of shares. These are affected by causes extraneous 
to ourselves, and over which we have no control. A pessimistic speech 
by a Minister of the Crown ; a sudden crisis in the affairs of a speculator 
holder of a large number of our shares, which he is compelled suddenly to 
throw upon the market ; the murder of a missionary in China — (laughter) 
—the truculence of a South American State ; an ill-tempered remark by 
President Kruger— (laughter) —these and a hundred other similar incidents 
—not to mention more serious causes, such as the recent war between 
America and Spain- are sufficient to lower prices allround. Furthermore, 
we have to take into account the rumours and the criticisms emanating 
from an ably conducted and sometimes incisive Press. For instance, more 
than once a report has been propagated that I had resigned my position as 
your Chairman. I need not assure you that this report, though somewhat 
persistently repeated, never had the slightest shadow of a foundation. 
(Loud cheers.) To show how unreasonable are these spasms of terror, I 
may take the case of our Ivanhoes. In common with many of those 
present, I made considerable investments in Ivanhoes, and I advised my 
friends to do the same. Almost immediately afterwards the shares under- 
went a depreciation to below their par value. Having made my invest- 
ments on trustworthy information in regard to the soundness and the 
profitable character of the mine, I did not trouble the Chairman of the 
Company with an inquiry as to why the price of its securities 
had so suddenly fallen; but I possessed my soul in patience, 
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and now at this moment these same Ivanhoe shares have risen to nearly 
double the figure to which they had dropped. Well, then, gentlemen, I 
counsel to you all the same placidity of temperament ; for to throw your 


shares on a declining market is only to play into the hands of speculators ‘ 


for the falls, and not only to incur loss yourselves, but to inflict loss upon 
your fellow-shareholders. (Hear, hear.) Of course mining is undoubtedly 
a speculative business, and gentlemen who receive 15 per cent. or upwards 
upon their investments must know very well that they deliberately run 
greater risk than their less enterprising fellow-subjects who are content 
with 2} per cent. ; for the most experienced mining expert cannot see 
into the bowels of the earth. The Rontgen rays for that purpose are stil] 
a desideratum. His Lordship then turned to the balance-sheet, which 


showed a net profit of £989,679, as against £952,650 in the last balance- . 
sheet of the old London and Globe Company, pointing out that the profits 


of the old concern were made in what were called ‘‘ booming” times, 


whereas the profits of the past year had been made during a period of ' 


great financial depression. 
Mr. Whitaker Wright seconded the resolution, and replied to a number 
of questions that were asked by the shareholders. 


The adoption of the report was then carried, apparently unanimously, — 


and, after transacting formal business, the meeting terminated. 





Rotices 


euiaiien 

The Editor cannot be responsible for unsolicited manuscripts, but every endeavour 
will be made to return them when stamped and addressed envelopes are enclosed. Tk 
receipt of proof must not be taken as an acceptance of an article. ; 

Correspondence on public questions is invited, but letters must be brief and concise, 

ADVERTISEMENTS Should be received not later than FripAY MORNING. 

Scave or CHARGE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS: Back Page, £12; per Page, £10; Half 
Page, £5; Quarter Page, £2 105. ; per Inch, 12s. 6¢d.; Company Advertisements, per 
Page, £15. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Yearly. — Fn Quarterly, 

ga & ZLea@ Zad8d 
Post free within United Kingdom .......se+e0« + O15 © o 7 6 0°39 
Post free to other parts of the World......... ses O18 CO °go0 o 4 6 


All remittances to be made payable to ‘‘ The Outlook Publishing Co., Ltd.,” and 
cheques and postal orders to be crossed; ‘London and South-Western Bank, 
Fleet Street Branch.” 


Orrices : 109 Fieet Street, Lonpon, E.C. 





SOUTH-EASTERN RAILWAY. 


ST. LEONARDS AND HASTINGS— THE ENGLISH 
RIVIERA. 

FAST TRAINS on WEEKDAYS from CHARING CROSS and 
CANNON STREET at 11.15 A.M., and 12.40, 2.45*, 3.35, 3.44, 4-50, and 7.5 
p.M., and from HASTINGS and ST. LEONARDS at 7.0}, 8.0, 8.40, 8.53, 
10.15, and 11.55 A.M. 


* Saturdays only. t Mondays only. 


FOLKESTONE CAR SERVICES. 

EVERY WEEK DAY a VESTIBULE CAR TRAIN leaves FOLKE- 
STONE CENTRAL at 8.55 A.M., ARRIVING at CANNON STREET 
10.30 A.M. The return times are 4.28 P.M. from CHARING CROSS and 
4.36 P.M. froom CANNON STREET. First, Second, and Third Class 
Tickets are issued by these trains, 

ST. LEONARDS, HASTINGS, TUNBRIDGE WELLS, 
RAMSGATE, AND MARGATE, 


EVERY SUNDAY. 


To Charing Cannon London 


3rd Class 
Cross Street Bridge | Return Fare 
A.M. | A.M. A.M. S = 
ST. LEONARDS ......... ? ae: 
HASTINGS coscsoscssessss 5 | 65s 7 8 7 13 8 0 
TUNBRIDGE 6 5 7 8 7 13 
WELLS 9 5 9 15 9 3 4 6 
II 10 II 20 II 22 
RAMSGATE .......s00s00+- ? 
MARGATE. coeecsssssssss sje o | 80 | BORS sled 


These Tickets are available to) getumn the same or following day by any 
train. 

FRIDAY OR SATURDAY TO MONDAY 
AT THE SEASIDE, &c. 

SPECIAL TICKETS, available by certain Trains, are issued at CHARING 
CROSS, WATERLOO, CANNON STREET, and LONDON BRIDGE to 
HASTINGS, ST. LEONARDS, TUNBRIDGE WELLS, CANTERBURY, 
SANDWICH, DEAL, WALMER, RAMSGATE, MARGATE, HYTHE, 
FOLKESTONE and DOVER. 

ALFRED WILLIS, Manager, Passenger Depariment. 





LONDON, CHATHAM, & DOVER RAILWAY COMPANY © 


ROYAL MAIL ROUTE & SHORTEST SEA PASSAGE TO THE CONTINENT, 


THREE CONTINENTAL ROUTES, 
DOVER AND CALAIS, DOVER AND OSTEND, AND QUEENBORO’ 
AND FLUSHING. 
Termini in London: VICTORIA (West End), HOLBORN & ST. PAUL’S (City). 


The Trains of the L. C. & D. Co. run alongside the Steamers by all the above routes 
at the landing places, 


LONDON AND PARIS IN 74 HOURS 


BY SPECIAL EXPRESSES. THREE SERVICES DAILY IN EACH DIREC- 
TION. Magnificent New S.S. ‘‘ Dover,’’ ‘‘Calais,’’ and ‘‘Lord Warden” 
now running in the Night Services. 


_ BRUSSELS in 72 Hours via Dover & Calais & Dover & Ostend, 


CHANNEL STEAMERS. 

The Company’s Fleet includes the New and Magnificent S.S. ‘* Calais-Douvres,"’ 
‘*Empress,’’ ‘‘Victoria,’’ ‘‘Invicta,’’ ‘‘Dover,’’ ‘‘Calais,’’ and ‘‘Lord 
Warden.’’ Most of these Vessels have made many passages within the hour between 
DOVER and CALAIS. 


SWITZERLAND AND ITALY, via Laon and via Paris. 
GREATLY ACCELERATED SERVICES TO NORTH-EAST EUROPE. 
The Queenboro’ and Flushing Route 


Isthe quickest and most comfortable to Holland, Germany, and the North of Europe. 
The magnificent New Paddle Boats of the Zeeland Steamship Company have spacious 
Saloons and afford every accommodation, Fixed Day and Night Lerviows. New 
TuHrouGH Service (on Week-days)—NorTH oF ENGLAND TO THE CONTINENT by 
this route via Willesden and Herne Hill from Manchester at 4.15 p.M., Liverpool at 
4-5 P.M., and Birmingham at 5.45r.M. Through Carriages, Flushing to principal towns. 

Through Tickets and Registration of Luggage to all the Prineipal 

Cities and Towns in Europe, 
CHIEP CONTINENTAL AGENTS. 
PARIS : Capt. A. W. Cuurcuwarp, 30 Boulevard des Italiens; BRUSSELS: M. 


Ch. Nizssen, 9 Boulevard Anspach; COLOGNE: M. Ch. Nizssen, 4-6 Domhof; , 


CALAIS : Capt. BLomerietp, Gare Maritine ; MONTE-CARLO: Messrs. Smitu & 
Co., Bankers; BALE: Messrs. Da Sreyr & Co., 56 Freie Strasse. 

Full particulars can be obtained on-application to the Traffic Manager, Victoria 
Station, Pimlico, S.W. ; at Messrs. Cook & Sons, Ludgate Circus, E.C., 33 sccadliy. 
W., and 99 Gracechurch Street, E.C. ; at Dr, Lunn’s, 3 Charing Cross and 47 St. Paul's 
Churchyard, E.C. ; or at the Offices 
spur Street, S.W. ~ 









2es of the International Sleeping Car Company, Cock- 
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AFRICAN BANKING | #{ © DE SX A, THE BANK oF AFRICA, 
CORPORATION, bit -5:deaietil Established 387, 


—_—_—_—— Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1877. 
Limited Subscri - Fs telly of eg = ng wr ge of £18 
15s. each. Paid-up, £525,000. eserve Fund, £325,000. 

- Authorised Capital £300,000. Head Office : 113 Cannon Street, London, E.C. > 
: RANCHES.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Cape Town 
Heap Orrice I d Capital Cradock, East London; Grahamstown, Kimberley, King 
to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. ssue ap £230,000. William’s Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elizabeth, 
43 Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia: 
Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. sp agai ai Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: Barberton, 
race Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State: 
ethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, Jagers- 


Managing Directors in South Africa: fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg. East Africa: 


Beira, Loure: M 
I, H. HIRSCHLER and J. C. KNAPP, Boarp oF DincromeeA. Barsdorf, Esq. ; W. Fleming 


P Blaine, Esq.; A. Chamberlain, Esq., M.P.; Owen R. 
Main Street, Bulawayo. Dunell, Esq.; A. A. Fraser, Esq. ; Rochfort Maguire, 
s _ . cone’ — = General one (Resident at 
Directors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- ry: ape Town), James Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 
spit ienen Dalison Alexander, Esq., of ‘Messrs. Alex- ecreta y Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills prrch sed 
ander, Fletcher & Co.; Herbert E. M. Davies, Esq., Chair- ROB. F. MASTERTON, and Collected, and all other Banking business trznsa:ted 
man of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, | Trat Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange Free Stete, the 

} 
| 








Registered Capital - £2,000,000 
Subscribed Capital £800,000 





imited : tus Durant, Esq. (of Messrs. A. Durant & “ Transvaal, Rhodesia, and East Coast of Africa. 
Leite Hon. Lord Harris, G.C.S I., G.C.1.E. (Chair- Offices : pv Ponape” we cone year to five years at terms 
/ $i imited); Sir Francis Knollys, | ..,. | ascertainable on application, 
nap of Fhe MeO nrattor of the Great Eastern Ral. | Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, | *** —0 
way Company ; Thomas Rudd, Esq., Director of the Com- | 
mercial Union Assurance Company, Limited ; William ENCLISH, SCOTTISH, & AUSTRALIAN 
ames Thomson, Esq., J.P., Chairman of the National i } 
iscount Company, cies Sil aati |* BANK, LIMITED. 
Bankers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; . - | 
ial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims-| 747s Company is prepared to undertake— 
hn, Tugwell, & Co., Limited; Parr’s Banking Head Office—38 Lombard Street, E.C. 


Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel The management in Rhodesis of Companies | 
Scott, Bart.,.& Co.’s Branch). 


Brancues 1v SourH AFrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, | 224 Syndicates operating in the British South | eo ake xi aaa ove R : 
Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 
Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannesburg, Kimberley, 
King William's ‘Town, Malmesbury, Matjesfontein, ; ‘ | 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- To obtain through its Engineering Department 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. — ene Fi : ini _ | and Agencies of the Bank in the Australian Colonies can 
Acency 1n America (New York). the Eeenieieen and V abatinn of atteing Fv | be obtained at the Head Office, or through the Agents of 
Current ACCOUNTS are opened, Cheque Books issued, | Perties of all kinds, and to furnish full confidential | the Bank, a the chief Provincial towns throughout the 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with | penorts therecn United Kingdom. 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. I ‘ | Remittances made by Telegraphic Transfer. 
. . aoe en P= Ye . | 2 
PF naps «vty ed at rates which can be ascer To buy approved stands, farms, or other | Bills Negotiated or forwarded for Collection. 


‘ | Banking and Exchange Business of every descrip- 
G. W. THOMSON, Chief Manager. interests, | tion transacted with the Australian Colonies. 


BANK OF MONTREAL. : WOLUME I 


» Established in 1817. 
Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, £1,232,876. Undivided Profits, £195,660. 


OF 
Head Office and Board of Directors: —MONTREAL. 
General Manager: - E, S. CLOUSTON, Esq , Montreal. 
LONDON OFFICE:—22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 


ComMMITTEE: 
Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 
Undertake monetary business with all parts of Canada, Newfoundland, and the 
United States, and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable Transfers. 
Financial Agents of the Government of the Dominion of Canada. 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. BOUND COPIES of the FIRST VOLUME of THE 
OUTLOOK are now obtainable, with Index. 


In half-Persian binding, 10s. 6d. ; in extra cloth, 8s. 6d. 





Africa Company’s Territories. | Further Liability of Proprietors ; 539,437 10 0 


Letters of Credit and Drafts—on the Branches 








February 5 to July 30, 1898. 








IN. THE SELECTION of an ASSURANCE OFFICE for the purpose 
of providing CAPITAL SUMS at Death to meet FAMILY SETTLE- 
MENTS, PARTNERSHIP or other BUSINESS ARRANGEMENTS, 
ESTATE DUTIES, &c., the main question, after that of Absolute Security, THE VOLUME INCLUDES CONTRIBUTIONS BY 
is which Office will provide this Fund on THE Most MopERATE Terms | W, E, HENLEY | MISS MARY KINGSLEY 
without sacrifice of the valuable right to participate inthe SURPLUS, The G. W. STEEVENS | IAN MALCOLM, M.P. 


ear | 
istinctive System of the H. G. WELLS WILFRID WARD 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION I. ZANGWILL CANON RAWNSLEY 
GEORGE WYNDHAM, M.P. LIONEL JOHNSON 


is specially suited for such requirements. The PREMIUMS are so moderate | WILLIAM ARCHER NEIL MUNRO 

that, at usual ages for assuring, £1,200 or £1,250 may be secured from the | FJ} ERBERT PAUL | FRANCIS THOMPSON 

= for the yearly payment which is generally charged (with profits) for SIR HERBERT MAXWELL ERNEST WILLIAMS 
1,000 only—the £200 or £250 being equivalent to an immediate and certain cuhehe ae 5 : erste 

Bonus, The WHOLE SuRPLUS goes to the Policyholders, on a system at R. L. STEVENSON ie late) L. COE = eee 

once safe and equitable—no share being given to those by whose early death | SIR CHARLES DILKE J. A. STEUART 


Bern ae Somes Pont HENRY NEWBOLT | KATHARINE TYNAN 
7 R 2 SYMONS OSEPII CONRAD 
THE ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED ARTHUR S | Jo 


£10,500,000 STERLING. The Outlook. 
HEAD OpFick—No. 6 ST, ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH, ~ASES for BINDING the first 26 numbers, forming Vol. I., 


can be obtained of Messrs. Fisher & Son, Cloister Court, Blackfriars, E.C., at 
LONDON OFFICE—17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C the following prices: —Cloth, 4s. 3. ; cloth half-bound, 1s. 


gaagun J. MUIR LEITCH, London Secretary. Offices of THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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Natal. Government Railways,’ 


DURBAN TO JOHANNESBURG 27 HOURS. DURBAN TO PRETORIA 29 HOURS. 


| THE MOST DIRECT and PICTURESQUE ROUTE to the SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD FIELDS. 
Through Communication from DURBAN to JOHANNESBURG and PRETORIA, and all Statiots 
in the South African Republic, the Orange Free State, and Cape of Good Hope. 
DAILY EXPRESS TRAIN SERYICE. 
First and Second Olass CORRIDOR OARRIAGES, provided with Electric Light ang 
Comfortable Sleeping Accommodation. 


Through Fares, London to Johannesburg, via Natal. 


























By Mail Steamers and Rail.. ‘a .. First Class, are 5 . Becond Class, £34 15 6 ... Third Class, *£21 2 ¢ 
ww Intermediate Steamers and Rail... * ke 2 ss * sais g@ .. wn ” *21 26 
+» Bucknall Bros’, Steamers and Rail ... ” ” re 19 o — Clas by Rail 
» Bullard, King & Co.’s Steamers and Rail im » 40 14 0 
» J.T. Bennie, Son & Co.’s Steamers and Rail _,, - 40 14 0 

—— Goods Trains between Durban and all-Stations in the South African Republic (Transvaal), 
Normat Crass. INTERMEDIATE Crass. (Not | ine Gide ¢ tua. Gowran 
Per 100 lbs. Per 100 lbs. Per 100 dés. —" re 
Durban to J Johannesburg... se ‘ee ssi on 7s. 8d. sai 6s. 9d. wo. 48. 1id ne 
Pretoria... we wes soe on ooe 8s. 2d. eee 7s. 3d. eee 5s. 4d. eee 6s. 9d. 
Time Tables and General Information as to the Natal Route may be obtained as under :— 
LONDON. EDINBURGH. 
Tue AGENT GENERAL FOR NATAL, 26 Victoria Street, S.W. : = te eee a" Place. 
CasTLE Matt Packet Co., 3 Fenchurch Street, E.C. % 0 -~ api 6 ch, dwick Pla 
» Union STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 94 to 96 Bishopsgate Street Within, b VSTEWELL, andwic ce. 
. Buivarp, Kinc & Co., 14°St. Mary Axe, E.C. GLASGOW. 
Joun T. RENNIE, SON "& Co., 4 East India Avenue, E.C. DonaLp CurriE & Co., 40 St. Enoch Square, 
‘ BUCKNALL Bros., 23 Leadenhall Street, E.C. CayzerR IrviNE & Co., 109 Hope Street. 
_ Tuomas. Coox & Son, Ludgate Circus, E.C. F. W. ALLan & Co., 125 Buchanan Street. 
Messrs. DAwsON Bros., of 1 India Buildings, Water Street, and 18 James Street, Liverpool. 
~ Durban, Natal, November 1895. DAVID HUNTER, General Manager. 





BECHUANALAND RAILWAY COMPANY, Lro. 


EXTENSION OF CAPE GOVERNMENT iia 
‘The SHORTEST, QUICKEST, and CHEAPEST Route between 


EUROPE & RHODESIA 


VIA CAPETOWN, KIMBERLEY, VRYBURC, MAFEKING, PALAPYE, FRANCISTOWN, AND BULAWAYO. 








Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown daily at 10 p.m. for Bulawayo and 
Bulawayo at 6.15 a.m. for Capetown. 





ist Class. 2nd Class. Srd Class. 


FARES : CAPETOWK TO BULAWAYO, £18 8 11 £12 5 11 £5 13 5 


AVERAGE TIME: London to Capetown by Royal Mail Steamer (5,951 miles), 17 DAYS« 
Capetown to Bulawayo by Bechuanaland Railway (1,360 miles), 3} DAYS: 


The Coach and Transport Services are being rapidly extended and improved between stations on the Company's 
line and neighbouring towns and districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 








s 


FURTHER PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION AT THE COMPANY’S OFFICES 4 


15 ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C. . 


J. F. pom Senne 
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